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PREFACE 



Whenever one embarks upon a different experience there may be some 
feeling of nattiral reluctance because of the need to know what can 
be expected. The authors of EN- ACT are aware that this workshop 
for black women will be a different experience. This holds true hot 
only for workshop participants , but also for the potential facili- 
tators. Until, now there has been little developed. for use by and 
with the black woman quite like EN- ACT. As a result, ntimerous_ 
questions may arise related to its origin, pui^ose, content and 
operation. 

This manual has been developed in order to answer some questions that 
you, the workshop planner or facilitator> will need answered before 
you begin. Some anticipated questions about the EN-ACT workshop for 
black women are as follows: 

l^at is the workshop? 

Why should it be done? 

What groups can benefit from it? 

How is it done? 

These questions and a number of others will be answered to enable 
yP^.^^.f?"^^^^^^^ ^ positive and growthful experience for black 
women from a variety of backgrounds. 

The authors of this workshop also wish to emphasize that this manual 
has been designed and written for the helping professional and para- 
professional as a guide - not as a rigid format that discotirages 
variance. In fact, each workshop facilitator is encotiraged to use 
her own sensitivity, good judgment and creativity in adjusting the. 
format and materials to fit her individtial facilitating style as 
well as her particular constituency. The needs of the. black women 
with whom you are involved axe of primary concern. 



Sherri N. Coe and Rosalind A. Morgan 
Chicagoy Illinois 
August 1981 
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CHAPTER i 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



"^^^.^^^P^®^ P^^sents the meaning and goals of the EN- ACT workshop ex- 
perience, followed by information on the organization and use of this 
nianuai. Finally, the content and process foundations of EN-ACT are 
discussed. 
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THE MEANING OF EN-ACT 



Perhaps no other major racial-gender group in this countiry has been 
mirrored more inappropriately as has the black woman. She has been 
reflected through stereotype and myth. Her motives have been tar- 
nished by inaccuracy and ignorance. Her ijnage has been distorted 
by labeling and misconception. Her roles have been questioned by 
the dominant culture, occasionally by her own community and some- 
time even by herself. EN-ACT declares that the time has come for 
the black woman to define herself and to speak for herself. 



Self -development programs and formal support networks are sOTietime 
seen as luxuries by black women. The business at hand is survival, 
and for the uprardly mobile black woman, survival is success in the 
marketplace. It is as though personal insight and identity issues 
were superfluous goals bearing no direct relevance to cuirent life 
experience. This view itself is a myth. The business of survival 
and success must be complemented by self-knowledge. 



Black women have the right to know themselves, to stretch their 
awareness, and to study their images in the looking glass. Par- 
ticularly at this point in time, black women must confront them- 
selves to know their strengths and potentials , so that more in- 
formed responses may be made to the flurry of social changes and 
economic realities that bombard them daily. 



BN-ACT is based on the belief that black women should not be frag- 
mented by race on the one hand and gender on the other. Theirs is 
a unique gestalt, a synthesis of racial and gender experiences that 
collectively influence self-opinions and the ways in which black 
women interact with the world. The black woman can contribute to 
two human rights movements, but she must do so in her own way and 
on her own terms. If the character of her soul is divided by race 
and gender, her wholeness will be diminished. EN-ACT recognizes 
the inseparable forces of both race and gender. 



EN-ACT also embraces the richness of a heritage nourishing black 
women over the centuries. She may draw sustenance from traditions 
based on self-reliance and on an imperative for survival*. She- 
manifests a sense of "groundedness, " which despite time and cir- 
cumstance, has given her reason to hope and to keep trying. Re- 
flecting on moments in history that call forth a singular pride, 
she remembers Sojourner, Harriet, Rosa, Fannie Lou, and women in 
her own families who were great because they dared to care about 
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the quality of life for black people. Among black women, courage 
and strength aire cbhtagibus. EN-ftCT recognizes that black women 
must discover their own greatness; 

EN-ACT recognizes that black women have an unwavering allegiance to 
^e family ".original, nTOleM and extended. Regard^ of the social 
and moral indignities that h?.ve tested her ^umanity, che spirit of 
the African kinship system still exists i If she must, she is pre- 
pared to rear her children and to tend to her families alone. Ma- 
triarchai labels mean little for she knows the true worth of her role 
is measured by her contributions to the survival of her communities. 
Slavery and other divisive systems and events have not distracted 
from her communail rissponsibility. EN- ACT recognizes that black wo- 
men cherish their families and in particular their children. 



Further, EN-ACT affirms the iiaportance of being in union with our 
brothers - not as maternal figures who only soothe and comfort, nor 
as authority figures who only direct and tisach - but as equal members 
of an alliance that has been tisstisd through the ages, withering on 
occasion, yet endiiring and precious nonetheless. Black women have 
both old and new dimensions of their lives to share with their men. 
The future lies in a reciprocal risiationship based on understanding, 
knowlisdge, mutual support and respect. EN-ACT recognizes that black 
men have paid their dues, too. 

EN-ACT values as well tSe talack woman's affiliation with other black 
wdmeh. 3In the evolution of her development, there are common ex- 
periences bringing her together with sisters of color. She should 
not be afraid to share issues and_ concerns > and to help her sisters 
develop solutions that benefit all in her coinmunity. _ Dialogs with 
one another will help her appreciate the unifying and mutual values 
shaping her individual experience. EN-ACT recognizes a sisterhood 
contributing to support and sustenance. 

For the black woman, her dual membership, her heritage, her rela- 
tionships with family, her brothers, and other black women - these 
are the rhythms of her connectedness. EN-ACT has been created to 
recognize these rhythms. The black woman risks isolation and des- 
pair when she does not take the time to appreciate how she is re- 
lated to her sisters, to her forebearers and to the greater black 
community. 

EN-ACT impels the black woman to hold a mirror to herself and to 
look squarely at her own reflection. It invites the black woman to 
study the reflections of her past, to shape new images for her fu- 
ture, ajid to share what she sees with her peers. EN--ACr urges the 
black woman tc discover the vital individual she is- EN- ACT wants 
the black woman to smile as what she sees in the mirror and to say, 
"Girl, l*m glad to finally make yotir acquaintance because you sure 
do look good 1 " 



THE GOALS OF EN-ACT 



The identity. of the individual black woman is influenced by histori- 
cal and cultural forces, by her own socialization process and hier 
unique, innate qualities. These three sists of factors affect each 
other and ultimately shape the black woman's view of herself. Re- 
cognizing the contribution of these factors the general goals for 
the EN-ACT workshop participant are: 

1. To gain a perspective on the historical and cultural 

forces shaping th^e black woman's identity; 

2. To develop insight into the experiences of black women, 

past and present? 

3. To provide an opportunity for self renewal and personal 

growth; 

4. To clarify and affirm her personal identity as a black 

woman; 

5. To create support and resource networks with other 

black women; 

6. To establish personal goals reflecting commitment to 

self and to community. 



ORGANIZATION OF THIS i^IANUAL 



The chart on the following page provides an overview of the contents 
of this manual including anticipated facilitator questions. The 
manual consists of five chapters. This chapter introduces the man- 
ual and EN- ACT. 



Chapter 2 discusses issues pertaining to the facilitator and the group 
experience and prepares the facilitator for the responsibility of 
group leadership. In Chapter 3, a detailed description of EN-ACT, 
its three modules and six components, is presented together with a. 
narrative script for implementing the workshop. All materials, ex- 
cercises and worksheets will be found at the end of each module and 
may be duplicated as needed. 



Chapter 4 anticipates questions the facilitator may raise as after- 
thoughts and poses options and suggestions to resolve those ques- 
tions. 



Chapter 5 discusses" evaluation strategies, foiiow-up activities and 
considerations for adapting EN-ACT to particular groups of partici- 
pants and types of settings. 



FACILITATOR QUESTIONS ^-vND VlHtlRE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 



Facilitator Questions 



Topics 



I'ihat, is EN-ACT? should 
it be done? How was it de- 
veloped? How does this man- 
ual work? 



Meaning and goals, 
conceptual foundations , 
how wO use the manual , 
participants and settings. 



Chapter 



1. INTRODUCTION 



Can i do it? ^^at_ should I 
know to begin? What happens 
in the group experience? 



Facilitator role skills; 
how the group experience 
works, guidelines , issues. 



What does EN- ACT look like? 
^Vhat does it include? ^Vhat 
has to be done? What are 
the specific activities? 
\ma.t, does EN-ACT look like 
when it's all put together? 



Module format, objectives 
materials, timing, dies- 
cription of activities? 
instructionis , procedures , 
suggested narratives. 



Okay . But what if ... ? 



Suggestions for particu- 
lar circumstances, con- 
tingency plans, options. 



2. FACILITATING 
THE GROUP 
EXPERIENCE 



3. CONTENT AND 
IMPLEMENTA- 
TION 



4. "BUT ^^AT 

IF. . . ? CON- 
TINGENCIES 
-S^PTIONS 



How might I adapt EN-ACT 
to my group? What happens 
after the workshop? What 
about evaluation? 



Guidelines for adaptation, 
ideas for follow-up and 
evaluation; a final per- 
spective. 



5 . FURTHER 

CONSIDSRA-- 
TIONS 
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HOW TO 'USE THIS MANUftii 



It is assumed that you, the facilitator, have already inade an initial 
judgment on the need for arid merit of EN-ACT as a viable workshop ex- 
*perience for black women in a given setting. Several suggestions are 
offered here to clarify what can be done after that decision has been 
made. 



First, read the entxre manual. Get a sense of the manual's layout, 
the workshop purposes, content, and the organization of each module. 



Second, identify a co-facilitator. Chapter 2, "Facilitating the 
Group Experience," describes the strong advisability of presenting 
EN-ACT as a team effort. The co-facilitator shoiold share similar phi- 
losophical views on learning, women's development , and black women's 
identity issues^and should possess the characteristics described in 
Chapter 2. It is also preferable that the cb-facilitators be well 
acquainted with each other, and have had an opportunity to work to- 
gether in group situations. The co-facilitators should, complement 
each other in both leadership style and communication skills. 



Third, the co-facilitators review Chapter 3, "Content and Implementa- 
tion." As each activity is described, picture its applicability to 
the potential group members. Where necessary, tailor the agenda to 
fit the needs of your particular population. 



Fourth, the co-facilitators examine Chapter 2 , "Facilitating the Group 
Experience." Is there need to acquire more expertise in communication 
skills and in group facilitation skills? If so, the recommendations 
posed at the end of that chapter should be followed*. 



co-facilitators may how choose to "take a breather" from 
each of these formal preparatory steps. It is time now to review the 
appiicabiiity of EN-ACT to a given constituency. At this point, as 
the workshop is viewed and assessed from a revised perspective, co- 
facilitators may feel somewhat overwhelmed by the enormity of the 

leadership responsibility. Whole new sets of questions 
^o^r not appear to be, addressed. These 

queries usually sound like, "But what if this should happen in th^ 
workshop?" or "But what if the group does this instead of that? " 
The co-facilitators should now study Chapter 4, devoted entirely to 
questions of a "but what if" nature. 
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Sixth, the Cd-facilitatdrs discuss the workshop with others, both 
colleagues and lay persons and incorporate any reasonable input 
that may better facilitate Workshop goals. 



Finally, using the manual as a tool, co-facilitators discuss the fin- 
ished agenda and format, practice, workshop operations and time each 
agenda item. It is always advisable to factor in more time than 
allocated initially. The facilitators are now ready to begin other 
tasks necessary for workshop implementation such as physical setting, 
publicity, registration procedures, and so forth. 



PARTICIPANTS AND SETTINGS 



EN-ACT is intended for use with women eighteen and older. It can be 
used in a variety of settings with diverse populations and may be em- 
ployed by those in the helping professions, such as counselors, psy- 
chologists and community and social workers as an adult developmental 
activity. The workshop may also be used by educators of women at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels as part of a woman's studies or 
cultural studies program or as a continuing education offering. 

^ ^^^^^^^'^^ "^o more traditional helping or educational settings, 

^^"-^"^ also be used by any community group or woman's group that 

"^°'_P^o^o^s cdmmiinal supportiveness and to develop resource 
networks for its members. Human resource areas within business and 
industry with interest in maximizing the career potential of minority 
employees will find EN-ACT to be a productive enrichment experience 
for black women. 



SN-ACT should be conducted in a comfortable room that is free from 
outside noise and distraction. At least one window is preferable, 
and adequate ventilation is necessary. Lighting in the room should 
be controlled easily so that it can be adjusted during the memory 
and fantasy activities^ The room size should accommodate the nymi- 
ber of participants comfortably providing enough space for smaller 
groups to conduct tasks without inordinate distraction from each 
other, but not too large to dissipate the total group's energy and 
closeness. A large, wall chalkboard or two smaller, mobile chalk- 
boards are needed as is adequate wall space to which newsprint paper 
may be attached. 
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Participants will require chairs that can be moved easily, and tables 
for occasional written tasks.. Ta.bles (round ones_ if possible) should 
be scattered around the room's perijphery. and should not be used by 
participants unless instructed to do so by the facilitator. Some- 
times group members use tables for retreating from the total group. 
A carpeted facility will permit group members to sit on the floor 
occasionally. One medium sized table is needed for workchop materials 
It should be positioned away from the others and considered by the 
group as accessible only to the facilitators. A podium is not needed 
and its use is not encouraged. 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF EN^ACT 



As an experience producing a variety of learning outcomes, SN-ACT, 
both in content and in process, grows out of two different bodies of 
existing research and theory. So that the reader may appreciate the 
conceptual foundations of EN-ACT, this section will review brieflj^ 
those sources shaping its content and process. 



CONTENT 

The content of EN-ACT is based upon findings from a study of per- 
ceived critical events in the lives of black and white women funded 
in 1978 by the Women's Educational Equity Act Program- These find- 
ings, together with implications for counseling, have been reported 
in Critical Events Shaping Woman ' s Identity : A Handbook- for the 
Helping Professions (1980) . 



In the original criricai events study, one hundred women were inter- 
viewed and were asked to describe those events in their lives which 
they believed were important in the development of their identities. 
A total of 624 separate critical events were identified by the one 
hundred women interviewed. Within the total group of events, several 
themes were apparent. These themes, called major categories, re- 
volved around: 

1. Relationships 

2. Work 

3. Education 

4. Personal Issues 

5. Health 



These five areas of a woman's life were found to be of about equal 
importance to both black and v^ite women pointing to the shared ex- 
pieriehces of womanhood at this time in history. However, within the 
five major categories_^ there are meaningful differences between the 
kinds of events reported by black women and by white women. Those 
differences are summarized briefly below. 

1. in the Relational category, blac' women were more 
likely _to report events related to experiences in 
their family of origin or extended family. T,,^ite 
women, oh the other hand, were more likely to iden- 
tify events involving their husbands and children. 

2. In the Work category, black women reported events 
relating to changing jobs and to problems on the 
job more frequently than did white women. 

3. In the Education category, while returning to school 
after some period of absence was an important event 
for both black and white women, their motivations 
for returning to school were quite different; where- 
as white women tended to return for purposes of 
self-f uif iiiment , black women viewed continuing 
education as a prerequisite for upward mobility 

and for obtaining a better job. 

4. In the Personal category, black women more often 
than white women described a process of self- 
evaluation, of conscious and deliberate assessment 
of their lives and their future goals. 

5. Finally, in the Health category, black women were 
more likely to discuss events relating to the illness 
or death of a relative, again underscoring the im- 
portance of the extended family. 

On the basis of the original critical events research, these are some 
of the principal unique differences reflected in the life experiences 
of black women. The content of EN-ACT has been built upon the re- 
cognition of these unique differences and provides both information 
and experiences through which the participant may affim, integrate 
and actualize the major forces shaping her identity as a black wo- 
man today. 

Another way in which the content of EN- ACT maybe understood involves recalling 
the three dimensions shaping the black woman's identity: historical aiid 
cultural forces; her own socialization process; and her unique, innafco/ por- 
sonal qualities.* The three modules of EN-ACT reflect these dimensions ::oJ:uie 
I addresses historical and cultural forces; Module II addresses socialization 
processes; and Module III focuses upon the participant's unique qualities and 
goals . 
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PROCESS 



EN-ACT IS divided into three sequential inSdules called Enabling, Ac- 
tualizing and Activating. The learning process exemolified through 
EN-fteT grows out of the theorfitiaai modei of Kurt Lewih (1945) 
Lewin describes a three stage pfocisi involving the "unfreezing " 
the modification, and the "refreezing" of cognitive and sirceptual 
structures within the individval . m the "unfreezing" stage, an 
individual is prepared for change by examininr current values, be- 
tSfj St^^^Sf^^;- in the modification stage, an individual alters 
those values, beliefs and attitudes inhibiting development. In the 
^ rc^reosing" stage, an individual stabilizes and strengthens those 
TS^f^' "^^^^^^ ^""^ attitudes that iacil.<tate development (Benne, 

By incorporating Lewin 's conceptual model, EN- ACT differs f^oS 8ther 
workshops in at least three ways. First, EN-ACT is designed as a 
workshop-as-process. That is, it moves beyond the familiar rap group 
or activity workshop by presenting a format that values the develop- 
mental nature of learning. EN-ACT operates as a flowing, evolving 
group experience. Second, SN-ACT utilizes a two-fold approac- to 
the learning process. Didactic and experiential activities are used 
to promote both cognitive and behavioral growth. Third, EM-ACT re- 
cognizes the racial-gender affiliation of its participants. It pro- 
vides a group experience placing the individual in contact with her 
unique identity as a black woman wh6 is also part of a greater com- 
munity. ^ 



As m Lewm's model, EN-ACT also consists of a three-stage learning 
experience. The Modules are called Enabling, Actualizing, Acti- 
vating. Module I, Enabling, promotes the woman's readiness for 
change and stimulates self, cultural and historical awareness. Work- 
shop activities are aimed at preparing the woman for self -discovery 
The participant' s level of cognitive and experiential knowledge is 
uncovered and explored. She is given the opportunity to "unfreeze" 
current self and cultural perceptions and to answer the question, 
As a black woman, whera am I now?" 

In Module II, Actualizing, the participant is invited to examini her 
personal identity formation and to discover linkages to its cultural 
influences. Workshop activities are aimed at encouraging the woman 
to change unproductive perceptions by acquiring a heightened aware- 
ness ot her actual and potantiai strengths. She is given the op- 
portunity to redefine self and cultural perceptions and to answer 
the question, "How (in what ways) do I want to change?" 



Module III, Activating, affirms and validates the participant's 
sense of empowerment. Workshop activities are aimed at trans- 
lating awareness into action. The woman is given the opportunity 
to integrate personal and cultural issues of identity, to develop 
strategies for sustaining positive growth patterns and to answer 
the question, "\<lhere do I want to go now?" 
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CHAPTER 2 



FACILITATING THE GROUP EXPERIENCE 



Facilitator role and responsibilities are described aiid the basic group 
communication skills of attending, listening and responding are re- 
viewed. Didactic and experiential characteristics of the group ex- 
perience are reviewed in light of workshop goals. 
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This chapter will describe the characteristics and skills of the EN- 
ACT facilitator and provide a framework for understanding and imple- 
menting an extensive workshop experience^ To facilitate means "to 
make easier" and the EN- ACT facilitator makes the goal of learning 
easier by using sound communication skills and by clarifying the 
process of learning. 

■Hie ideas in this chapter are presented as guidelines- They are in- 
tended as a review for experienced facilitators and as an introduc- 
tion for new facilitators. Where appropriate, special corinent is 
made about facilitating EN-ACT as a particular group experience for 
black women. More information on facilitating group processes can be 
obtained from the references listed in the Appendix. 



EN-ACT depends on the efforts of at least one facilitator whose role 
is to move and shape the learning experience for workshop partici- 
pants. The EN-ACT facilitator is a black woman professional or para-- 
professional who believes in the potential of other black women. 
She uses the shared status of race and gender to influence change 
by projecting an appreciation for the individual and cultural experi- 
ences of black women. 

The use of two facilitators is strongly recommended. Working to- 
gether, two facilitators have greater potential to tap the energy 
of the group, to stimulate interest, to catch group dynamics that 
may operate _ for or. against the common purpose, and to manage small 
group activities within the total group. As a team, the facilitators 
share the responsibility of leadership which may involve both anx- 
iety and satisfaction about the group pirocess and the results in 
the lives of participants.. Further, it is highly beneficial to sort 
through the events of the_ day with a colleague — to express the ad- 
mixture of feelings, which may range from pleasure to uncertainty, 

exhaustion, from pride to relief. Another 
reason to work with a partner is that the relationship actually serves 
as a model of productive, cooperative^ sharing behaviors for the 
participants. This relationship will influence the quality of 
interaction among participants . 

Specifically, the E^-ACT facilitator is responsible for: 

1. Creating and maintaining a climate of support, comfort, 
openness and respect among group men^rs. 

2. Showing interest in the individual participant and in 
the group as a whole. 

3. Modeling growthful attitudes and behaviors such as 
assertiveness/ sensitivity and self -disclosure. 



THE FACILITATOR 
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4. Demonstrating effective comihuhicatibn skills. 

5. Implementing the workshop format, and where necessary, 
revising learning strategies to meet the particular 
needs of workshop participants. 

6. Integrating the goals of the workshop^ the group, and 
the individual. 

The facilitator possesses a range of characteristics- that promote 
successful leadership. She is comfortable in groups, self-confident, 
and is able to create a balance of warmth, maturity, humility, 
humor that encourages respect and trust frOTi others. The EN-ACT 
facilitator has an interest in the developmental process, including 
her own, and demonstrates a desire to learn from the group. The 
facilitator knows her limits, both personal and professional, and 
is tolerant and accepting of individual differences. Moreover, the 
facilitator is flexible: she is able to alter workshop format and 
timetable if group needs warrant these revisions. She also under- 
stands and accepts the primary responsibility of the group experi- 
ence, while supporting the participants in being responsible for their 
experience in the group and their own personal goals. The facili- 
tator risks, creates, guides, energizes, adapts, and - when in doubt 
uses common sense . 

Each of these qualities rests on the facilitator's ability to be 
herself. This is referred to_ as "congruence" or "authenticity," and 
for the EN- ACT facilitator, it means a fusion of her personal and 
cultural identity. As a facilitator, she demonstrates certain skills 
that others in the workshop may not have yet developed. As a hlack 
woman, she shares similar attitudes . and experiences with group mem- 
bers, ^^hiie there are universal principles governing group facili- 
tation^ the EN-ACT leader must also establish a mutuality of under- 
standing with participants. Without sacrificing credibility as a 
group leader, the EN-ACT facilitator never loses sight of her own 
identity as a black woman. The facilitator is "at home" with herself, 
and this personal-cultural consciousness is expressed to others in 
the workshop. 

The success of facilitating groups is Measured by the effective in- 
tegration of key interpersonal skills. An extensive background in 
communication and group theory is not necessary. Research indicates 
that paraprofessionals can be jnst as effective in leading groups 
as individuals in the helping professions. While the EN-ACT faci- 
litator does not have to be "Super Counselor , " she should possess 
basic competencies in communication skills and a general understand- 
ing of how to translate these skills to a group experience. Inter- 
personal skills consist of three primary and interlinking compo- 
nents: attending^ lis-h.oning, and responding. Although they are 
separated below for purposes of descrijption, the group experience 
mandates their use in concert and harmony with each other. 

Attendi ng skills include eye contact, body language, and vocal patterns. 
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Collectively, these behaviors help the facilitator establish rapport 
with- the group. Through the use_of her eyes, body, and voice the 
facilitator demonstrates a caring, respectful, and considerate 
attitude to the group and to individuals within the group. In the 
EN- ACT Workshop, the facilitator is encouraged to stand or sit in 
front of a table, not behind it, to sit with the participants on 
occasion, to move about the room and among the group freely, and to 
maintain eye contact with individual group merr^rs (being careful 
to change eye. focus so that everyone feels worthy of attention). It 
is also important to use open arm and hand gestures, and body position. 
One wants to encourage openness, not to model behaviors that reflect 
inhibition and secrecy. Finally, the facilitator projects a pleasant 
vocal tone that invites enthusiasm and communication, and avoids mono- 
tonal and interruptive patterns that discourage interest and discus- 
sion. Attending skills should be consonant with the actual learning 
experience: they should be flowing, natural, and developing. 

Listening skills constitute the core of the communication process, and 
they are virtually impossible to discuss without also mentioning res- 
ponding skills. The purpose is to demonstrate two types of listen- 
ing. First, the facilitator listens to what is said - the verbal 
content, and employs the paraphrase to verify what the communicator 
has verbalized. Paraphrasing is not parroting,; it is a response that 
"checks out", a message by re-stating what has been said in a different 
way. Typical paraphrasing responses that evidence effective verbal 
content listening begin with "In other words, you feel that...," or 
"Let me make sure I understand what you just said...^" or "I think I 
heard some of the group saying that..." By using the paraphrase to 
clarify verbal content at various times in the workshop, the facili- 
tator conveys an understanding of what has been said by the partici- 
pant, and the group as a whole benefits from this clarification. 

The second type of listening involves listening to what ^s not b^in^ 
S5ii - the nonverbal content . The facilitator listens to individual 
feelings as well as to the tone of the. group, and employs reflection 
to verify observations.. In a way, listening to nonverbal content is 
akin to "empathy, " in which the facilitator attempts to "get into" 
the experience of the person or of the group. The facilitator 
identifies nonverbal individual/group responses, such as a partici- 
pant Whose eyes begin to water when she relates an experience in her 
life, or a sudden hush in the group at the end of an activity. Typi- 
cal reflecting responses may include "I'm feeling some emotion with 
you as you talk about that experience...," or "I'm not suie how to 
understand our group's silence right now —who can help me?" 
or "I^m really sensing a feeling of closeness within our group, ^^o 
else senses it?" By using reflection to clarify feelings at appro- 
priate' times in the workshop, the facilitator exhibits a sensitivity 
to nonverbal events. In turn, the group's level of solidarity and 
trust is enhanced. 

Responding skills are the "verbal followings" or "interventions" the 
facilitator makes in response- to verbal or nonverbal behaviors in the 
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group. The object is to formulate responses that clarify the learn- 
ing experience at any given moment in the workshop. Responding skills 
are distinguished from the facilitator's "teaching skills," through 
which factual information or procedures and instructions are provided. 
Primary responses are the paraphrase , to clarify verbal content, and 
reflection , to clarify nonverbal content. Some specific subskills 
include : 

providing encouraging statements to strengthen the confidence 
level of participants; 

sharing personal experiences (self disclosures) to promote 
or supplement personal experiences • shared by group members; 

using open questions to stimulate discussion and openness, 
rather than closed questions that elicit yes or no answers. 

It is essential to recognize the integral nature of these communication 
coni^onents. Attending, listening, arid responding skills are fluid 
components, with constant influence on each other. The successful 
facilitator depends on the effective integration of all these skills. 



If the reader has not had extensive experience as a group facilitator, 
some of the resources listed in the appendix may be helpful. The new 
facilitator is urged to practice group interpersonal skills with one 
or more colleagues through role-play (a videotape or tape recorder 
is recommended) and, if possible, to get involved as a group leader 
with an experienced co-facilitator prior to implementing EN-ACT. The 
task then, is to get a better sense of how one communicates in groups. 
This. additional awareness will strengthen the confidence of the EN-ACT 
facilitator. The aim for the facilitator is to acquire an understand- 
ing of one's influence in group situations and to gain an appreciation 
for one's "style" as a group facilitator. 



THE GROUP EXPERIENCE 



The purpose here is to describe EN-ACT as a group experience. Four 
general areas of inquiry are addressed: What is the group experience? 
How to facilitate the group experience? What special issues affect 
the group experience? What are some general guidelines pertaining to 
facilitating EN-ACT? 

1. Description of the Group Experience 

EN-ACT is an experience in which a group of women convene to 
explore common and individual issaes of identity. The parti- 
cipant brings to the workshop previously acquired knowledge 
and experience. EN-ACT helps the participant to gain a sense 
of her personal power by providing information and experienceis 
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that validate the woman's potential for personal growth. 



People learn by interacting with each other. EN- ACT ack- 
nowledges this principle and is desigriea primarily to maxi- 
mize interpersonal communication and group alliances while 
providing opportunities for personal reflection and private 
assessment.. In this way, EN-ACT 's group experience is a 
microcosm of other social systems. Participants are pro- 
vided with opportunities to become more aware of how they 
operate within a large social system (e»g.r work-setting, 
community meeting or a classroom), by, noting how they relate 
to the entire group. • Likewise^ their experiences in a small 
group context may serve to represent smaller social systems 
such as a peer group or a_club meeting, or in the case of 
two or three persons (dyads or triads) > more intimate rela- 
tionships such as a family^ marital^ or friendship unit. 

In the group experience ^ EN-ACT utilizes a learning approach 
that is both didactic^ (instructional) and experiential . These 
components reflect the workshop's intention of providing new 
information and new experiences to encourage personal growth. 
The didactic compoiicnt is aimed at stimulating cognitive or 
intellectual development and involves the sharing of factual 
or theoretical information with group participants. 

There are two primary didactic tools: the information summary 
on black women's identity and sex role orientation, and the 
reading of articles which highlight aspects of black women's 
roles and experiences. The experiantial component is aimed 
at affective or emotional development- The group member is 
involved in a series of activities that personalize cognitive 
learning. There are five primary experiential tools: work- 
sheets, various types of discussion groups, guided fantasies, 
a personal log, and a special closure activity. 

2. Facilitating the Group Experience 

The didactic and exper lent ia\ components in the learning 
approach are. represented in the group experience through the 
dimensions referred to as structure and process . 

The s tructural aspect of the experience involves the planning, 
organization, and presentation of workshop materials and 
activities. The facilitator combines teaching and management 
skills to provide, structure for the group experience. In 
addition to establishing the workshop format and preparing for 
its implementation^ structural tasks include establishing guide 
lines for group participation^ organizing materials, conduct- 
ing didactic activities^ handling the timing of . all activities, 
serving as a resource in clarifying factual or theoretical in- 
formation, reminding participants of the workshop goals, ad- 
ministering an evaluation instrument, and providing all ins- 
tructions and procedures. 
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The procg^ss— dimen'sion of the group experience is the col- 
lective and on-going group atmosphere (within the workshop) • 
at any given moment; Group process refers to the tone of the 
_ is what is happening "now" in the group^ 
both coqnitively and eiaotionally. The facilitator shbxild be 
constaistiy "in-touch" with the verbal arid nonverbal content 
of the e3q)erience^ sensing changes in mood, levels of parti- 
cipant involvement, and patterns of interaction. The facili- 
tator combines attending, listening^ and responding skills to 
facilitate the process of the group experience. It is within 
this dimension that EN-ACT may reach its full potential. 

3. Special Issues Affecting the Group Esqserience 

There are several issues affecting the quality of the group 
experience that warrant brief mention here although some 
appear elsewhere in the manual. 

First, the most important task of the facilitator is to generate 
rapport with and between group members. One way to establish 
rapport is for the facilitator to greet participants before 
the start of the workshop and to feel free to chat informally 
with individuals at break time and when the workshop has term- 
inated. Another way to establish rapport is, of course, to 
exercise effective attending skills. As a third way to help 
maintain rapport, the facilitator may provide ground rules or 
expectations governing the. group experience at the outset of 
the workshop, and then remind the group of these guidelines 
through modeling and by reinforcing participant behaviors. 
These ground rules include mutual respect, openness to differing 
opinions, and the importance of trust, sharing, and confiden- 
tiality. 

A second matter of importance in the group experience concerns 
the handling of sensitive material in the workshop. The 
facilitator needs to let group members know that they may ex- 
perience some feelings or thoughts .related to unresolved 
issues which may provide an opportunity to realize a sense of 
potential strength or power. The facilitator must be willing 
to let participants have these experiences and to help parti- 
cipants to learn from them. If the experience is not resolved 
within the workshop setting, the facilitator needs to have a 
list of referral names available for participants shoxild they 
desire personal consxilting. 

Finally, the group experience sho'old not be viewed as an iso- 
lated es^eriehce . A continuation of self-exploration after 
the workshop has ended is a desired outcome. This expectation 
should be shared with participants (perhaps when outlining the 
ground r;iles at the start of the day and certainly during the 
workshop's final component). To promote opportunities for 
on-going development, the facilitator should be prepared to 
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recoiranend group and individual resources, including helping 
professionals, other workshops, seminars or programs in the 
immediate geographical area> and reading lists • The pro- 
vision of future options helps to place the workshop in a 
learning-as-process context for the participants. 



Facilitating Guidelines: Specific guidelines that address facili- 
tator behaviors may serve to summarize 
key considerations in facilitating SN-ACT. Some of the items are 
discussed further in other parts of the manual. 

Facilitator Role 

A. It is okay not to be perfect. if you, the facili- 
tator, err, admit it. If you feel lost in the 
group process, express it. If you do not know 
the answer to a question, be honest about it. 

B. A facilitator is not a lecturer. There is no need 
to answer all questions, even if the answers are 
known. Permit the group to draw conclusions and 
to make inferences. Participants wish to explore 
their o'^Tn potential and capabilities. The true 
stars of the program are the group members. Let 
them know that. 

C. Recognize your own heeds . The facilitator should 
schedule SN-ACT by examining other events . in her 
life that are happening immediately before and 
after the workshop. The experience is a physical- 
ly demanding and emotionally draining .responsi- 
bility. One should be well rested and in good 
health before EN-ACT begins and have time avail- 
able to unwind after the experience . The status 
of one's own peace of mind and soundness of body 
will affect the facilitator's cognitive and emo- 
tional performance level — and therefore will 
influence the quality of the group experience. 

Communication 

A . Utilize effective communication skills at all times - 
Remember the importance of attending to the group 
and to individuals. The usre of the paraphrase and 
reflection to capture content are central facili- 
tating approaches. 

B. When necessary, ask the group for help in clarify- 
ing verbal or nonverbal content. For example: "I'm 
hot so sure this activity has value for you. May I 
have your feelings on this?" 
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C. The facilitator can pfombte a sense of shared re- 
sponsibility by suggesting, when appropriate, that 
a group member turn to the other person and address 
that individual directly. Another way that respon- 
sibility may be shared is to require memlDers of small 
discussion groups^, including triads and dyads, to 
alternate the leadership of that unit through the 
role as spokesperson and/or recorder. By demon- 
strating and encouraging shared roles of responsi- 
bility in the group experience, the facilitator is 
emphasizing the importance of interpersonal _ commu- 
nication, group equity, and self-determination. 

D. Learn the names of group members. Refer to each 
participant by name and encourage participants to 
do the same. Model and promote direct interaction. 

S. Say something encouraging or positive to everyone in 
the group at some time during the workshop. One faci- 
litator comment, phrased as a genuine compliment about 
some aspect of the participant's behavior or attitude, 
will meam a great deal to a particular group member. 
The facilitator wants to underscore the worth of each 
participant. There should be no invisible women. 
Each participant should experience direct verbal and 
non-verbal attention from each facilitator. 

F- Use the pronoun "we" when making comments about black 
women. This helps to reinforce the facilitator's 
peer relationship with participants and to emphasize 
shared experiences. 

G. Co- facilitators must co-facilitate. Use "we" in- 
stead of "I," refer to what each other* has said pre- 
viously, where appropriate, and attend to each other. 
Co-facilitatprs need not whisper to each other if 
there is need.for clarifying format or agenda. Model 
openness by addressing one another in front of the 
group. For example: "Mary, everyone seems involved 
in this topic, but I'm getting a little conscious 
of the time. Shall we change our agenda a little so 
that we can continue this discussion?" If the de- 
cision is to do so, direct the group to continue its 
discussion and receive permission to talk briefly 
with the co-facilitator about how the agenda may be 
changed. 

Additional Activity Guidelines 



A. Remind the group of EN-ACT' s ground rules. Partici- 
pants should not forget the importance of trust. 




mutual respect > and conf identiaiity i 



B. Mainta_in flexibility. Permit some degree of vari- 
ance from the discussion topic. However, let 
participants know if the time factor is of con- 
cern and help the group re-focus eventually on 

its tasks. 

C. The activity must fit the group luwinbefs. While 
you, the facilitator, may choose to revise the 
workshop format and content, remember that some 
activities more than others are appropriate for 
black women and for a particular population of 
black women. Educational level/ socio-economic 
background, age, geographical location, psycho- 
social dynamics and other characteristics of the 
population should be considered in tailoring group 
activities. 

D. Move around the room for most activities. When 
the total group is divided into smaller discussion 
units, continue moving. This promotes the per- 
ception that one is an interested facilitator who 
is also a peer. When visiting groups, suggest, 
comment, clarify, and ishare. Facilitator movement 
also reduces participant boredom and possible 
suspicion about what the facilitator "is up to" 
v^en just standing around- On those occasions 
v*ien it is appropriate to be stationary, co-faci- 
litators should be positioned at opposite sides 

of the group. This makes it easier to catch group 
process and promotes a physical affiliation with 
a variety of group members. 
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CHAPTER 3 



CONTENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 



Workshop activities are described in detail and directions for impL 
mentation are presented. All facilitator and participant materials 
and handouts are included. 
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What is the EN-ACT Workshop and how is it presented? This chapter details the 
structure of the workshop and provides a suggested "script" for an actuai 
presentation. Facilitators are advised to review this chapter in detail be- 
fore attempting an actual workshop e:^eriencc. 

The workshop is divided into the following Modules and Components: 

Module I: Enabling 

Component One - Orientation 

Component Two - Cultural Group Awareness 

Module II : Actxializing 

Component Three - Assessing Personal Qualities 
Component Four - Confirming Group Identity 



Module III: Activating 

Component Five - Developing Personal Goals 
Component Six - Closing the Workshop 

This chapter presents the workshop module by module. Included for each module 
are: 

1. Facilitator's agenda 

2. Description and implementation of workshop 

activities 

3. Suggested "script" in the form of a facilitator 

narrative and procedures 

4. Facilitator and participant workshop materials 

The "script" is provided to fclmiliarize the facilitator with the tone and pace 
of an actual EN- ACT experience- The narrative should be adapted by each 
facilitator, taking into account her unique presentation style and skills and 
the needs of the workshop participants. 

Generally, the script does not specify a distribution of tasks nor indicate 
which facilitator should present a particular activity. Co-facilitators 
should make these decisions according to personal skills and level of comfort, 
being careful to distribute tasks so that each facilitator is percieved as 
an equal member of the team. 

There are a number of worksheets and handouts for participant use located at 
the end of each module. It will be necessary to duplicate the following 
materials and assemble packets for each participant prior to the workshop: 

1) Welcome Statement 

2) Workshop Agenda 

3) Personal Log Sheets 

4) "The Black Woman's Identity and Sex-Role 

Orientation": Information Svmmiary Handout 
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Additional materials should also be duplicated and asseiiiblisd for use dtaring 
this Workshop • Facilitator materials need not be duplicatisd but should be 
-veadily accessible to both facilitators during the workshop. You may want to 
duplicate more the. a one set of the Readings (see Appendix A) used in Component 
Four, "Looking at Black Women's Issues", in case participants wish to keep 
copies of them. 

Finally, it is important that facilitators tailor the EN- ACT model to their 
particular situation, and maintaiii 1-lexibility wxthin- the workshop experience. 
For exainple, an afternoon break period might be necessary for the group, or 
prolonged and unexpected discussions may warrant a change in the agenda. Hov7- 
ever, the workshop should not continue past- 5:30 p.m. The intensity of the 
experience, both cognitively and emotionally for participant and facilitator, 
is a very real consideration. Too much of a good thing, even in the area of 
self -development, may work against the purposes of EN-ACT and may reduce some 
of the excitement that should be associated with this learning e^qjerience. 
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MODULE I: ENABLING 



SUMMARY 

In this module, participants are given tha opportunity to become comfortable 
in the workshop environment. This module involves helping participants to 
become familiar with the facilitators and other workshop participants, to 
establish guidelines to facilitate open communication, to clarify the general 
workshop goals, and to develop a common frame of reference. These prepara- 
tory activities are intended to "unfreeze" participants, enabling each to 
begin movement toward change. 
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MODUI£ I: ENABLING 



ACTIVITIES DESCRIPTION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
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?ACILITO'S AGENDA 



HQDOLE Ii ENABLING 



Acriviry 



TIME KAmlALS HEEDE^ 



COHKMENT jiNfe-QHEHTATION 
l eS MlnuteB ) 



LEARNING GOMS 



BEpiORAL OBJe^HVfiS 



1. OPENING lUB WORKSHOP 

A. Arrival Activitiee (15-30 Din) 

Greet PartioipAnto 
(RfifreshiBentsj 
Last-Hlnutd EnroIIaent 

B. Introductions j {u atn) 

Facllltatbra 
Participants 

2. SETTING THE ttlMATE (10 nin) 

HelcoDid Statenent 
Ground Rulei 



Haioe tags 

Coffee^ Tea and RoUb 
Ipptional) 

Pens or Pehcile 

Horkahop Packet or 
Poldei 



* Helcooe SUtenent 



1. To becoDe more open to 
change 



2. 1^ understand the work- 
shop goals 



1. Share sone personal 
Infonaatlon with 
others (I|4) 

2. Share one personal 
reason for partici* 
patlng in the work- 
shop (1) 



1. REVIEWING THE HORKSIDP AGENDA (3 Bin) 



4. PERSONAL LOG m«l 

Explanation 
First Entry _ 
Participant Sharing of 
Initial Feelings 



(10 nin) 



EH-ACt Agenda 



Personal Log Sheets (4) 



3. To understand the work^ 
shop rationale 



3. Describe current arid 
initial feelings about 
the workshop experience 
(4) 

( ) Indicates Relevant 
Activity 



er|c 



3B 



3 I hi 



FAClLtaTdR^S -AGENDA 



HBbOLB Ii EHmiNG 



5, STEREOTypiCAL/lDBAL/ (20 oln) 

Buck mm 

IhoCrucfclbne/Preparfl- 
tlon 

Gatidratlhg Llats on 
Hewaprint 

Spokeep^riohB mi Llats 
Open DlacuBslona 

'3}^^^.. W^l IDENTITY (15 nin) 
AtiDjEXrBpLE OMEWTATION"! 
INFORMATION SUHMARV 

7. IDENTIFYING G2NERAL THEMES (25 Bin) 
m PERSONAL MEANING 

InatructlonB/Prepttratlon 
Per Group 

Spokeapersona Report Thenefli 
Facilltfltor Rflcorda oh Chalkboard 

Opeli Diaciiaaloh 

'*.v«iopi'^9 Personal Statemant 
fronj Tbfifflaa 

Group Dlacuaalon 

8, PERSOMAL LOG m js nin) 

WEAK (15 nin, 



HAT-EfllALS- NEEDED 



Int 

Maaking Tape 
Felt Harkera 



* 'Black h'OQian'a Identity 
and Sex Bole Orientation' 
Infdniatloh SiiiisBary * 

- Suncir v Handout 

- Chalklward * 

- Qiaik ^ 



COMPONENT WOi CULTURAL M iimB^^^^^ 
( 65 Hlnutea ) 



LEAtiHlHG GOALS 

1» To becoua aware of 
peraonal perceptiona 
of the black woinan 



2, To understand the uhlgue 
characteriatica of the 
black vooan 



3. To becoroe aware of hiato- 
rical jocialization inpli- 
catlgns for identity 
developcnent 



• Indicates PaciUtator Hateriala » 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



L tiat adjectivea deacri- 
blng woneii (S) 

2, Liat adjectivea deacri- 
btng black women (5) 

3. Identify at leaat one 
unique characterlatic 
of black women aa a 

' group (5) 



4. Identify and 1 at three 
toaic cognitive themea 
Inportant to the role 
developnent of black wo- 
nen (?] 

5. Deacribe the Implicatlona 
that one theme has for 
the individual* a identity 
aa a black woman (7) 

6. Deacribe ciirreht feelihga 
about the workshop experi- 
ence (8) 

( ) Indicates Relevant 
Activity 
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COMPONENT ONE: ORIENTATION 



OPENING THE WORKSHOP 

A. ARRIVAL ACTIVITIES 

Description ; As the women are arriving, but before the workshop 

actually convenes, several preparational activities 
set the tone for the total experience. 

Impl eme nta t ion ; Refreshments might be made available. Facilitators 

welcome each participant as she arrives. Any last 

minute enrollment should also be done at this time to fill vacancies 
if all slots are not filled. 

Participants are given "name tags and a packet of workshop materials. 
If facilitators decide against distributing workshop packets at this 
time, then copies of the "Welcome Statement" are given to partici- 

"to rea-^ before the workshop convenes. A sample "Welcome 
Statement" as well as guidelines for developing your own welcome 
statement are located at the end of this ModxiLe. 

Guidelines for "Welcome Statement" ; ft is important for each par- 
ticipant to have in hand before the workshop actually begins a 
written statement about what to expect. A sample welcome statement 
has been_ provided; however, you may choose to develop one of your 
own. Fol3.owing are a few guidelines to consider when writing a 
welcome statement : 

. Keep it as short and concise as possible 

. Open with expressions of welcome and concern for the participants 
. Give the purposes or objectives of the workshop 

. Give participants some idea of what to expect from the facilita-^ 

tors, themselves, and the workshop experience. 
. Give any other pertinent information that may be specifically 

relevant to your particular group. 



3 . INTRODUCT IONS 

Description ; Facilitators model for participants some "ice break- 
i^^g? " _ §et acquainted and disclosing behaviors. They 
provide opportunities for participants to recognize the facilita- 
tors' qualifications to lead the workshop. 

Participant introductions provide early establishment of some par- 
ticipant commonalities. 

Xmplement^tion ; Each facilitator gives her name*, briefly gives 

some information about professional background, dis- 
closes appropriate personal information to establish some common- 
alities with the psirticijjants/ and provides reason for wanting to 
conduct the workshop. /yThenevor comfortable, humor should be em- 
ployed diiring these introductions. Laughter contributes to the 
warmth of the environment. 
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Participants (wearing name tags) give their names and any brief 
information about themselves they wish. Each participant tells 
one personal reason for attending the workshop. Participants 
should hot be pressured to disclose any personal information 
they are uncomfortable in sharing. Facilitators comment briefly 
on information from each participant. 



SETTING THE CLIMATE 

Description ; Facilitators lay this groundwork for participants' 

understanding of what to expect during the workshop. 
These expectations include the workshop purpose, goals and guides 
for behavior. 



Impl ementatxon ; After participants have read the Welcome Statement , 
the facilitators briefly highlight the main points 
and purposes of the workshop. Participants may ask for clarifi- 
cation of any point made or any workshop purpose; 

A statsment is made by the facilitators concerning communication 
expectations during the workshop experience. Observation of com- 
mxinication ground zruies are essential to facilitating a positive 
and productive experience. Briefly stated, the ground rules are: 

- Mutual respect 'for each other as persons 

- Openness to differing viewpoints of others 

- Ability to choose what yov. want to express 

or share with others 

- importance of confidentiality 

- Acceptance of new personal insights 

REVIEWING THE WORKSHOP AGENDA 

Description ; Facilitators give participants a preview o'2 hov/ the 
day will be organized. 

Implementation ; Facilitators give participants a copy of the day's 

agenda. The agenda at the end of this Module may 
be used if the workshop is to be given all in one day- 
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(Suggestions on how the workshop may be adapted to other time for- 
mats appear in Chapter 5. ) Mention at this time any necessary 
accomodations for participants: washroom locations, facilities or 
arrangements for food, vending machines and telephones, and invite 
participants to make themselves comfortable. 



PERSONAL LOG EOTRY 

Description ; The Personal Log is a four page journal used by each 

participant to keep a cumulative record of her thoughts 
and feelings at various points during the workshop • It can' be used 
by the participant as one measure of her personal growth from the 
beginning to the end of the workshop experience. Designated times 
for use of the Personal Log during the workshop are at the end of 
each component. However, individuals are encouraged to add impor- 
tant insights during any break time as well. Only page one of the 
Personal Log is used in Module !• 

Implementation ; Each woman should have a four page. Personal Log 

in her packet of materials. Each of the four pages 
has a different lead statement to which she may respond. 
The four statements are: 

What I am feeling right now. . . 

Things I have learned about myself as a 
black woman... 

Things I have learned about black women 
as a group. . . 

Thoughts or feelings I want to share with 
group members... 

Participants write a response to all statements at the end of each 
workshop component. They may also write responses during any break 
time. Participants may choose to share privately any thoughts or 
feelings with group members. Sharing of these thoughts or feel- 
ings with the total group may also be done as appropriate. . 



COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 



5. STEREOTYPICAL/IDEAL/BLACK WOMAN 

Description ; This activity is used to stimuiate awareness and to 
frame the _2Siformat ion summary which follows. It is 
essentially a brainstorming approach to identifying a number of 
generalized perceptions held by the participants. 

Implementation ; The facilitator divides the total group into 

three, equal small groups. Each group selects 
one person to record responses. Each group is given a task to 
do. 

Group 1 is asked to develop a list of adjectives that 
describe women in general. 

Group 2 develops a list that describes the ideal woman. 

Group 3 develops a list of adjectives describing the 
black woman. 

All descriptive adjectives are recorded on large newsprint sheets 
posted near each group. 

After a specified amount of time ir the recorders read to all work- 
shop participants the list of adjectives generated begihriing 
with Group 1. The total group discusses the lists of adjectives 
developed. 



6. "THE BLACK WOMAN' S IDENTITY AND SEX-ROLE ORIENTATION:" INFORMATION SUMIIARY 

Description ; This Information Summary contains material illus- 
trating the unique differences for black women in 
critical life events. These findings are discussed in relation 
to sex-role orientation. 

Impiementation ; iSe Information summary material is rehearsed 

by the workshop facilitators before presenting 
it to participants. Delivery of the presentation should be less 
than fifteen minutes. in addition, it is suggested that the 
facilitators use visual aids as much as possible to hold parti- 
cipant interest: writing major points on the board, distributing 
a handout of major points, and developing charts or graphs to 
highlight data are some suggestions. 
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IDENTIFYING GENERAL THEMES AND PERSONAL rffiANING 



Description ; This follow-up acr*-.ivity is intended to aid in the 
processing of cognitive and affectiva learnings. 

Implemfentation ; The activity is divided into cognitive and affec 

tive parts. The first four steps are cognitive 
and the last three are affective. 

Facilitators divide participants into two equal groups. Each 
group selects a recorder. The task of each of the two groups 
is to identify three themes from the Information Summary impor- 
tant to the role_ development of black women. The recorder will 
Write down the themes developed by each group. 

After a specified amount of time, recorders from each group 
read the three themes developed by the group. A facilitator 
writes the themes on the iDoard. The facilitators can combine 
two or more themes if they overlap, and an open group dis- 
cussion of the themes is held. 

Each workshop participant then formulates one statement on paper 
that represents how she personally connects one of the themes 
to her individual identity as a black woman. Facilitators then 
invite women who want to share their statements t:5 do so. 
Responses to each woman's statement are encouraged. 



PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 



Participants are again asked to make entries in their Personal 
Log. 
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MODULE I: ENABLING 



PROCEDURJSS/COt©!ENTS AND FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT ONE: ORIENTATION 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FrACIIilTATOR NARRATIVE 



(After Arrival Activities) 
1 . INTRODUCTIONS 



(Group seated on chairs in 
circle. Facilitators seated 
on opposite sides of circle.) 



Share brief personal and career 
background; provide one reason 
for wanting to do the Workshop. 



Use attending skills! Comment 

oh each participant introduction^ 

and thank each for sharing.. 



2, SETTING THE CLIMATE 



Read Statement. Highlight main 
EN-ACT purposes with brief ela- 
boration of each. 



Ask for reactions to purposes. 



This workshop has been in the plan- 
ning stage for a long time. We are 
delighted to finally have the bppor-^ 
tunity to share it with you. We are 
your facilitators, which means our 
role is to guide you through our day 
together, to learn about ourselves 
as black women, and about black 
women as a group. 

My name is ( Facilitator ) and. . . 
And my name is ( Co^-fac ilit ator ) and. . 
We'd like to meet each of you. Just 
give your name, cinyt.hing else you'd 
like to share about yourself, cind 
one reason that you decided to be 
here today in EN- ACT. Who woxild 
like to begin? (Group Discussion) 

Thank you for sharijig. We think 
you'll find that all of your reasons 
for attending will be met in some 
way. Please remove the Welcome 
Statement from your workshop packet 
and you'll see what we mean. Let's 
review it together. . . 

Are each . of you able to connect 
in some way to at least one of these 
broad purposes? Any questions or 
comments? How do you feel about 
these workshop purposes? 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT ONE 2 ORIENTATION 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Highlight the process of EN-ACT. 



Facilitator stands and talks 
informally, moving around the 
inside of the circle/ address- 
ing each participant. 



Shape arms into a pyramid to 
illustrate. 



Use hands to illustrate. 



Some of you may now be wondering 
"How in the world will all this be 
accomplished?" EN- ACT is a workshop 
in which you actually work . As a 
thinking and feeling human being, no 
one here is supposed to just sit back 
and observe others- EN-ACT is going 
to stretch your thinking and your 
feelings about yourself and each other 
as black women. To do this, we have 
planned a whole set of experiences, 
both formal and informal, that are 
aimed at stretching which we de- 
fine as learning. 

Imagine your experience here today 
as a sort of pyramid. The object is 
to get to the top of the pyramid. To 
accomplish this, EN-ACT will help you 
get in touch with some of the things 
that influenced who you -are, as a 
black woman — not just as a black 
person and not just as a woman. Then, 
by stretching a little, EN-ACT will 
help you get in touch with your 
strengths as a black woman. Finally, 
by stretching even further, EN- ACT 
will help you to answer the questions, 
"Where do I want to go from here, and 
how do I get there? " That ' s the top 
of the pyramid. Making choices about 
how you want to develop yourself even 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT ONE: ORIENTATION 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Continue to move within the 
circle- 



Other facilitator records 
ground rules on board as 
each is mentioned. 

Elaborate on each rule: 
#4 refers to keeping what 
is said in the room; 
#5 refers to "sensitive 
material" issues as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2* 



further as a black woman and develo- 
ping strategies to succeed in your 
personal goals. 

* * * 

Now then, the beautiful part about 
this journey op the pyramid is that 
we will travel together. EN^ACT is 
intentionally a group experience. We 
believe that we grow by interacting 
with each other. We will help each 
other reach the top. "No woman is 
an island but rather, she is a part 
of the whole." So our journey will 
be a shared experience. We will 
travel as a 'group. 

To instire that the journey will be 
pleasurable and comfortable for us 
all, ( Co-facilitator's name) and I 
have found in other trips of this 
nature that some basic "ground rules" 
or expectations are important. Keep 
these "ground rules" in mind as we 
proceed together: 

(1) mutual respect for each 
other as persons; 

(2) openness to differing- 
. viewpoints presented 

by others; 

(3) having the right to ex- 
press and share what we 
choose; 

(4) the importance of confi- 
dentiality; and 
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MODULE I/eOMPONENT ONE: ORIEOTATION 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 


FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 




(5) acceptance of new personal 
insights with the option 
of exploring these insights 
privately at a later date 
(perhaps with a helping 
professional) . 




Only when these ground rules are ob- 




sejTved will we begin to trust each 




other. In SN-ACT, individual arid 




group development will be limited or 




reduced without that trust. Are there 




any questions? Can you think of others 




that may influence our trust and sup- 




port of each other as we climb the 




pyramid? (Brief Discussion) 


Pause and attend. 




3. REVIEWING THE 
WORKSHOP AGENDA 


Let ' s continue to focus on v^at will 
happen here today. You will find our 
"Agenda" in your packet. We'll re- 
view it now so you will have a general 
idea of what to expect... 


Review the Agenda. 


Are there any questions? 
Now some other "essentials-': if you 
are not familiar with this building, 
we'll mention some "just in case" 


Supply this information. 


information: the restroom is located. • • 
the telephones, . .the vending machines., 
the food facilities (or arrangements) 
for lunch . . . 

★ ★ ★ 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT ONE: ORIENTATION 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 


FACffilTATOR NARRATIVE 


4, PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 


As we have just seen in the "Agenda,** 




you will periodically use a "Personal 


Remove Personal Log and show 


Log." Take a moment to locate your 


to the group. 


Log, which consists of four sheets 




stapled together, in your packets 




You will be asked to record some 


V^UllUXllLlcr WdXiS. oXlQ Udx is. • 


personal thoughts and feelings about 




your experiences at various times 




during the day. 




Your Log may also be used at break 




periods or at lunch. It is given to 




you so that you can keep your own run- 




ning journal of where you are in your 




thoughts and feelings at all times. 




Each time you use the Log, it will be 




like making a record of that stretch- 




ing we mentioned earlier. Your Log 




is your personal diary. You will not 




submit it to us. In fact, all of the 




materials you will be using are for 




yULA / XIUL. J_OX^ Lis* UUX Xli*^ ouilltr \JJ- UilC 




^i^oTiT^ ^ T n e c! T~on c \/OTi^ m^v/ r^Tnoo^o to 




snare paxus on youx Xiog wiuri L.iitr 




group > but this is up to you. It is 




your Log. 


Do riot circulate diiring 


Please take a few minutes now to make 


Personal Log activity • 


your first Log entry. As we have just 




begun EN-ACT ^ the only questiori you 




will be able to react to is the first: 




"What I am feeling right now." 
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MODOLE 1/COMPONENT ONE: ORIEOTATION 



Pl^i^URES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR KARRATIVE 



Prepare, for next activity: 
"Stereotypical/Ideal/Black 

Wotran." 9^^^§^ 

circ±e and count ntimber in 
total group to determine how 
many participants wiii be in 
each of three smaller groups. 
Tape newsprint at three Af- 
ferent spots in the rocm. 
Have felt markers handy. 



If there is time for brief 
sharing, group will be promp- 
ted to talk if you model a 
disclosure first, like "I 
always feel a little nervous 
during the first part of a 
workshop, toyone else feel 
that v^y?" 

Watch time* 



As you do this, ( Co^ facilitator ' s- 
aame) and I will get ready for the 
next part of the Workshop. 



As we leave this preliminary part of 
the "Agenda" arid move forward into 
the wbrJcshop, you've made yotir first 
Log entry. Would anyone like to 
share her feelings with the group 
before we cOTtinue? Would anyone 
like to share her Log entry with us? 
(Brief Discussion) 

* * * 



END OF COMPONENT 1. 
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MODULE 1/ COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 
PROCEDURES/COMMENTS FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



5. STEREOTYPICAL/ IDEAL/ 
BLACK WOMAN 



Pause* Usually takes about 
1-2 minutes for physical 
moving of chairs. 



Pause for another minute - 



Move around and address each 
group as task is specified. 
Make this fun and dramatic, 
Co-facilitators can distribute 
felt markers to each group 
recorder ; 



We have planned a discussion activity 
to help you focus on images of wortieri 
in this society. To do this, we would 
like you to separate into three smal- 
ler groups, with about 6-7 persons in 
a group. Please count off by 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Those who are 1, please move over here, 
with chairs and packets, near this 
newsprint. Those who are 2, please 
move near this newsprint. All the 
3's please move over here. 



Now take another minute to re-state 
your name to each other, and then 
select a recorder. This person will 
have some special tasks, but they 
aren't difficiilt. 

Group i will be asked to come up 
with a list of words or short phrases 
that describes the "Stereotypical 
Woman." Your words and phrases will 
reflect how most women are stereo- 
typed by o\ar society in general. If 
this is difficult for you, think about 
how women are portrayed in television 
commercials. Group 2, you are to 
come up with a list of words or phrases 
that describes the "ideal woman." 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 



PROCEDUI^S/CdMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Co-facilitator uses chalk- 
board and draws 2 columns: 



Personal 

spouse 

lover 

children 

family 

friends 



wbrk 

school 

community 



If participants need further 
clarification, facilitators 
can suggest one or two adjec- 
tives or phrases as an example - 
just enough to get them started 
with this activity. 



Facilitators visit each 
group. Clarify when necessary. 
Urge groups to work quickly. 
Watch time. 



And Group 3, your task is to develop 
a list of words or short phrases that 
deiscribes the "real'* black woman 
(the black woman as you see her) . 
The recorder writes the list of words 
or phrases on the newsprint. 

Here is a framework to assist you in 
generating your lists. Think about 
the type of woman you are responsible 
for describing in terms of her person- 
al_ life ~ with spouse, lover, children, 
other family, friends, and in terms of 
her public life — at work, in school, 
in the community. One*s personal and 
public lives form two different kinds 
of environment and therefore two dif- 
ferent roles. 

The task again: How is the "Stereo*^ 
typical. Ideal, or Black Woman" seen 
in these two environments? How does 
she behave? What describes her roles? 

This is to be done as a quick, brain- 
storming activity. You will have 
about five minutes. Any questions? 
Please begin. (Group Discussion) 



It's time to hear from each recorder. 
Please give your" name and read the 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATF/E 



Total-group actiivity. 



Generate a group discussion 
of the lists developed by 
each small group . Encour- 
age participants to assess 
each other's lists, to look 
for patterns between and 
within lists, and to analyze 
the lists in terms of how the 
words and phrases are a reflec- 
tion of our society (culture, 
valueSf socialization, etc.). 
^courage participants them- 
selves to address each other's 
questions or comments. 



"THE BLACK WOMAN'S 
IPEI^JTITY _ AND SEX-ROLE 
ORIENT AT ION : " INFORMATION 
SUMMARY 



Cd-facilitator may record key 
words on board _ as information 
summary is read. 



Move around the room, attending. 



list developed by your group. 



Time to move on. Let's arrange the 
chairs to face this chalkboard. 
Please take from your packet "The 
Black Woman's Identity and Sex-Role 
Orientation" Summary Handout. You'll 
find it helpful to refer to during 
the next activity. 



We said earlier that the object today 
was to stretch our feelings and our 
thinking. This next segment will 
attempt to stimulate your thinking. 

I will read a brief "Information 
Summary" which will attempt to put 
some perspective on much of the dis- 
cussion we have just had on women ' s 
roles. You will see that each of us 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 



PFOCEDURES/COMMENTS FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 









today has been influenced by our his- 




tory, and by how society has shaped 




certain types of roles and behaviors 




in terms of one ' s sex and race . 


Facilitator should be fami- 




liar enough with the read- 


★ ★ ★ 


ing so that you can attend 




to the group on occasion. 




The "Information Summary" 




should be previously timed 




to be read within 10-15 




minutes. 




7. IDENTIFYING GE^TERAL 


Some of you may have been familiar 


THH4ES AND PERSONAL 
MEANING 


with many of these issues before com- 
ing here today, but we hope that the 
reading served as an adequate review. 
Our next activity utilizes the infor- 
mation you've just heard in the reading 


Separate participants into 


Keeping your packet as well as any 


two smaller, but equal groups - 


notes you've just written, let's 
divide into two groups only. Please 
do this quickly, forming two large 
circles with your chairs. Each group 
should now select a new recorder. 


Facilitators may need to 


We would like each group to come up 


clarify this acti\^ity by 
offering one or two ftxamples 


with a list of three themes from the 


of themes. 


"Information Summary" that describe 
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MODULE I/COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARIU^TXVS 



Visit groups. Continent:, 
clarify, encourage groups 
to work quickly. Groups 
need not be concerned with 
exact terminology. Sen- 
tence fragments are okay. 
Watch time . 

Co-facilitator records key 
words of themes on chalkboard. 



Facilitate a discussion of 
the themes utilizing your 
own or the quest ions sug- 
gested at right. (6-7 minutes) 



the content of the "Information 



Summary." These Themes will focus 
on black women's roles. In other 
words, draw up a list of three major 
points or Themes that you think were 
important in the "Information Summary, 
The recorder should write down the 
Themes you^ve agreed on after a brief 
discussion. Go to it. You'll have 
cibout five minutes. 



It's time to resume. We'd like each 
recorder to state her name and read 
the three Themes your group developed. 
( Co- facilitator ) will record them on 
the chaLcboard. Let's hear from this 
group first. ... And now, Group two? 

Can any of these Themes be combined? 
What kinds of issues do these Themes 
addresss? How do they relate to the 
types of women you described earlier 
on the newsprint? (Group Discussion) 

Look carefully at each of these Themes 
and identify one that is really mean- 
ingful to. you at this time in your 
life. Write down on paper why that 
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MODULE 1/ COMPONENT TWO: CULTURAL GROUP AWARENESS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 


FACILITATOR NARJiATIVE 




Theme is particiilarly important to 




you. Take a minute or so to do this. 


Encourage participants to 


Would anyone like to share her per- 


shcire their statements for 
about 5-7 minutes. Where 


sonal statement with the rest of us? 


appropriate, call attention 




to a point that was mentioned 




in the "Information Siunmary." 


* * * 


- - - 

8. PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 


- 

Now it's Log time. Please pull out 
your Log and write a sentence or two 
under each of your lead statements. 
There * s a few minutes to do this 
before taking a break. 


Pause. Do not circulate 




during Personal Log ex- 


★ ★ ★ 


perience (or during any 




individual work experience) . 


You may use part of the break period 
to share some of the thoughts and 
feelings you've just written in your 
■uog . we CL ±XKe l.o encourage a±± ox 
you to share your feelings during 
these breaks if you wish. 


Announce a iO minute break 


You can leave the room but we must 


period, and remind the group 
to return promptly . 


start again promptly in 10 minutes. 


Facilitators Can also take a 


Use this time to get to know each 


break at this time. 


other. 


(Take a few minutes to re- 




arrange the chairs in original 




c * -cie before the workshop 




reconvenes . ) 









END OF COMPONENT 2. 
END OF MODULE 1. 



MODULE I: ENABLING 



MODULE MATERIALS 



WELCOME TO EN-ACT 



I 

A WORKSHOP FOR BLACK WOt-EN 



We are glad you were able to join us for the EN-ACT workshop. Hope- 
fully the day will be productive and rewarding for all of us. As 
your workshop facilitators, a major concern for iis when plainning the 
day's activities was your perse al growth- Toward that end, there 
are five global purposes for your being here today. 

The general goals for the EN-ACT participant include: 

1. To gain a perspective on the historical and cultural 

forces shaping the Black Woman's identity; 

2. To develop insight into the experiences of black 

women, past and present; 

3. TO provide an opportunity for self-renewal and 

personal growth; 

4. To clarify and affirm her personal identity as a 

black woman; 

5 . To create support and resource networks with other 

black women; 

6. To establish personal goals reflecting commitment to 

self and community. 

We *d like to give you some idea about what to expect. Tha name EN -ACT 
and the letters spelling that name tell the EN-ACT istory. The letters 
represent the three parts or modules making up the workshop experi- 
ence - Module .1: Enabling, Module II: Actu alizing, and Module III: 
Act i vat ing. The name EN-ACT announces that this workshop experience 
is one in which you, the participant, are at center stage enacting 
the starring role. You and _ your sisters who are here today are 
individually and collectively what this workshop is all about. 

We, as facilitators, will help you to become involved during the en- 
abling process by providing opportunities for you to become open 
and comfortable in the workshop environment. Once the enabling pro- 
cess has begun, we hope that you and your sisters will be the pri- 
mary movers in the experience today. 

You can expect to share information during the workshop that is both 
factual and insi^gh^t^ul. . Today^s activities will include large and 
small group discussions, presentation of information relative to 
the black woman's identity, and various exercises designed to help 
you to formulate personal goals and achievement strategies. 

If you are ready now, let*s get started. 
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EN-ACT 

A WORKSHOP FOR BIACK WOMEN 
WORKSHOP AGENDA 



ARRIVAL 

MODULE I: ENABLING 
Orientation 

Introdact ions 

Setting the Climate 
Reviewing the Agenda 
Personal Log Entry 

Ciiltural Group Awareness 

Stereotypical/ideal/Black Woman 
'*The Black Woman's Identity and Sex Role 
Orientation'* : Information Siommary 
Identifying General Themes and Personal Meaning 
Personal Log Entry 



BREAK 



MODULE II: ACTUALIZING 

Assessing Personal Qualities 

Guided Memory Activity 
Identifying Personal Strengths 
• Personal Log Entry 

Confirming Group -Identity 



Looking at Black Women's Issues 
LUNCH BREAK 

The Black Woman * s Credo 
Identifying Personal Goals 
Personal Log Entry 
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WORKSHOP AGENDA (Continued) 



MODULE III: ACTIVATING 

Developing Personal Goals 

Goal Achievement Contract (I) 
Future Fantasy Activity 

BREAK (Optional) 

Goal Achievement Contract (II) 
Personal Log Entry 

Closing The ^ork^hop^ 

Integration Activity 
Wrapping- Up 
Evaluation 



ADJOURNMENT 
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PERSONAL LOG 



1. WHAT i AM FEELING RIGHT NOW 
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PERSONAL LOG 

2. THINGS I HAVE LEARNED ABOUT BLACK WOMEN AS A GROUP 
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ERIC 



PERSONAL LOG 



3. THINGS I HAVE LEARNED ABOUT MYSELF AS A BLACK WOMAN.... 



t 



ERIC 
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PERSONAL -LOG 



4. THOUGHTS OR FEELINGS I WANT TO SHARE WITH GROUP MEMBERS. 
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"THE BLACK WOMAN'S IDENTITY AND SEX-ROLE ORIENTATION" 
AN INFORMATION SUMMARY 

Each of you has some knowledge about black women, either formal, experiential, 
or both. So this Information Summary will only put into a perspective much 
of the knowledge you have brought with you to this Workshop. The purpose is 
to explore this question: "VJho is the iDlack woman?" Two main pathways will be 
followed. First, we will look at what black women view as important in their 
lives; and second, we will look at black women's roles. 



The Information Sumiiiary Hando-. have in your packets may be helpful as I 

go through this reading. T ^- please hcM all questions or comments 

until the reading has been • 

First: what do black Waa^.a vi irnportar.t in their lives? Wiiat kindj of 

things influence their id-»nrj.ty. 

A group of Chicago resear'Jhers interviewed black women to find out what life 
experiences most influenced women's identity. (The interviewers, incidentally, 
were also black women. ) These life experiences are referred to as critical 
events . The researchers found that these critical events fell into certain 
categories, which will be described briefly here as: 

1) relational 

2) work related and educational 

3) personal 

4) health related 

The critical events ide:. :ified by black women in the relational category in- 
volved events occurring between the woman and one or more other important 
people. Though some of these events had to do with the woman's relationship 
with men, and especially her husband, the major theme pertained to the woman's 
relationships with members of the family that raised her — her family of 
origin . Why did these black women place such importance on critical events 
within their original families? 

One reason to account for this is to recognize what is called kinship systems. 
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INFORMATION SUMMARY*' (Continued) 



(2) 



kinship systems for black people axe like (extended families riot just father, 
mother, and children, but also grandparents, aunts^ uncles, cousins, and god- 
parents — some of whom may not actually be related by blood, but are never- 
theless viewed as "family." For bl^.ck people, the tradition of kinship goes 
back to some African cultures. 

Another reason that the family of origin is important to black women relates 
to the emphasis placed on the relationship between mother and child. Again, 
some African cultures had this tradition. In fact, the ancestry and status 
of the child was traced through the mother's family in some African societies. 
But also, research shows that the mother-child alliance is emphasized much 
more in cultures that do not have a long middle-class or "economically 
privileged" history. 

A related and final reason to account for the black woman * s. value on the ori- 
ginal family, and especially on the woman in that family, has to do with kinds 
of situations that developed through slavery in this country. Slavery en- 
couraged a sort of "deperi'ience" on certain black women. Slaveowners required 
members of the kinship system, ircluding men, to receive food and other life 
necessities from selected female slaves. 

Clearly, the emphasis on the original family shows us the importance of look- 
ing at our history — both in Africa as well as in this country. 

The second category of critical events involved work and educational issues. 
Predictably, education was valued by these black women because it is seen as 
the ticket for success in the marketplace, to get a better job. But why was 
work so important to black women? ^-^hy have black women had such a long his- 
tory of involvement in the work force? 

First, the tradition of African societies again helps our awareness. In some 
African cultures,' women were required to be involved in roles outside the 
family. As the men hunted, the wcmen gathered, which was even possible to do 
with children. In very real ways, African women contributed to the economic 
stability of the group. 
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INFORMATION SUMMARY (Continued) 



Seconc' we know that slavery encouraged the black woman to work in this cotm- 
try. For the stability of the plantation, rather than for the benefits of her 
people, she was forced to combine domestic and economic roles. She ccDUld bear 
children to increase the number of slaves, raise the slaveowner's children, 
care for her own children, work the fields, and distribute goods to others in 
the kinship system. She was forced to assume a primary role in her community 
for the survival of that community and of the plantation system. 

Third, black women have learned to value work roles because black men have been 
excluded from regiiLar employiaent . Black women are raised to know that married 
or not, mother or not, being financially dependent on black men is a dangerous 
choice, because of the kinds of circumstances to which black men are subjec- 
ted — like unemployment, underemployment, imprisonment, and early death. 

Each of these reasons to account for why black women work is based on economic 
necessity and on ciiLtural survival. 

Because of time, I will share just a few major discoveries in the last cate'- 
gOries. The third category of critical events pertained to personal issues. 
Here, black women placed great importance on self-evaluation. They felt that 
it was extremely valuable to know themselves, to evalo^^t^ their goals, to 
develop plans, and then to assert themselves after a decision had been made. 
This certainly sounds like ah example of self-reliance and assertiveness which 
have come to be associated with black women — as necessary tools for survival. 

In the last category, the health area, it is interesting to note that black 
women were much more influenced by events involving the illness or death of 
significant other people than they were of themselves. This may have some- 
thing to do with the kinship system again. For example, if the great aunt vho 
has served as baby sitter dies, there is, in addition to a personal loss, a 
tremendous disruption to the life of a singl^v mother with three children who 
is both working and going to school. Religion may also be an important factor 
In influencing black women's views on death and illness. Then, of course, it 
is also possible that black women do not concentrate on their own illnesses 



INFORMATION. SUMMARY (Continued) 



(4) 



because they simply do not have time to be sick. 

Summarizing, you have heard how black women described what is important to 
their identity. They viewed as critical those experiences involving the family 
of origin, education and work, self-evaluation, and the health of important 
others. In varying degrees, each type of critical event has something to do 
with historical, economic, and certainly with cultural considerations. And 
each type of critical event relates in some way to how black women's sex-roles 
have been shaped in this country. 

So let * s look at the second pathway now — the se^>^roles of black ^^omen — to 
aid our perspective in understanding black women's identity. What can be said 
about the black woman's role, as a woman > in this society? 

Clearly, this society distinguishes between roleo for men and roles for »^omen, 
right? The term to describe this is sex-roles , or sex-role orientation , and 
it means that there is one ^.et of expectations for men and another set for 
women. Simply, little .: .v :: .tre dressed in blue. Little girls are dressed .in 
pink. What we shall sev /lere is that the wardrobes for black women consist of 
clothes that are both blue and pink. 

But first, think of r.en and women in general for a moment. Men are supposed* 
to :,-^c capable, competent, assertive, independent^ competitive, and generally 
"la chai'Q'-i.'^ OiT^. theory calls these characteristics " instrumental . " A man 
shou3.d riicip::r:y these traits because they are necessary to his sex-role as a 
leader, ;n:uhority figure, cind breadwinner for thi family. Women, on the other 
hand». tre supposed to be warm, giving, supportive, sensitive, loving, and 
nriniarils' concerned about the welfare of others. These traits are called 
^ ^xprusi^ve . " A woman shoiiLd display these characteristics because they are 
ne.?e:;iary to her sex-rcle as mother, lover, spouse, and caretaker of the family. 

:^jid now the question as to where the black woman fits into these sex-role ex- 
pectations. As you already know, from the activity we just finished and from 
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INFORMJiLTfON SUMMARY (Continued) 



(5) 



the first part of this Information Summary, the labels of "instrumental" and 
"expresive" cannot be used as cut-and-dried yardsticks for black women's sex- 
roles. Because of our unique history, and because of political and economic 
realities, black women must operate with both instrumental and- expressive rcles 
The black woman's sex-role orientation is built on the needs of '-er community. 
Thus, she must be prepared to handle the external role of the work world, as 
breadwinner (which she may manage by iierself or share with a mate), and she 
must be prepared to handle the internal role of the family, as caretaker. A 
term used to describe the combining of different traits and roles is " aiidrogyny 

The figure you have in front of you shows how black women combine their sex- 
roles. Your own experience, or your knowledge of other black women's experi- 
ences, should remind you that black women can indeed manage these dual roles 
successfully. And that ability is both the source of our strength as well h.^ 
our struggle. 

Due to our linkage with the work force, and the limited linkage that black men 
are permitted to have with the work force, black worr^^^n have learned to be con- 
cerned with economic survival. She must work or be prepared to work. For the 
black woman to be successful in the marketplace, she has learned to adopt some 
of the attitudes and traits that are necessary for success in the marketplace 
— like a competitive spirit, assertiveness , independence, and self-reliance. 
The black woman possessing these traits is sometime seen as "less feminine," 
"dominating," or "domineering," or taken to its extreme, she may b^ labeled 
as a "Sapphire" or "matriarch." 

Some people say that black women should adjust*. They should save their in- 
strumental or independent traits for the job, and assume a more giving and 
supportive role in their personal relationships. Others say that the black 
community, meaning mostly black men, should make the adjustment by accept- 
ing black women the way they are, with both types of qualities. And still 
otheiTs suggest that the traits need not be seen as opposites at all — that 
there is something positive and complementary about a situation in which black 
women, and indeed all people, can be both giving and self-reliant, supportive 
and competent, loving and assertive. 
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INFORMATIn^: SUMMARY (Continued) 



(6) 



So who is the black woman? We see that the black woman has been influenced by 
an important history that is characterized by the will to survive. Because of 
a number of cultural experiences, she has learned to be self-reliant, strong, 
resilient, and loyal to her community. she can handle different roles and 
responsibilities. 

aut the black woman is also ir the process of struggle within her own community. 
She knows that her strength liod in her ability to use survival skills. And 
she is also aware I'^at the'ic: same skills, required f.'^r economic and cultural 
survival^ may present serxous implications for the quality of her relationships 
with black men:, '/ou might try to figure out your own answer to this dilemma. 
Xhat ar-^? the colors in your wardrobe? 
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"THE BLACK WOMAN'S IDENTITY AND SEX-ROLE ORIENTATION" 

Purpose : to explore the question, "Who is the Black Woman?" 

Intention : to show how a range of historical , economic, and cultural factors 
influence the identity and roles ol' black women. 



PART ONE: CRlII£At EVENTS IN THE Ll¥E-S OF BLACK WOMEN 



GRITieAt EVENT THEME OF FEATURES OF 
eATESQRY • THE- CATEGORY— THE CATEGORY 


1. Interpersonal 
Events 


Family of origin 


Kinship system (extended fami' ; 
Mother-child rel ationshi 
Woman's role in slavery 


2. Work/Education 
Events 


Importance of V/ork 


Shared work in African culttires 
Forced work in slavery system 
Limited work role ^or black men 


3. Personal Events 


Sel f-evaluation 


Self-rel ianee 
Assertiveness 


4. Health-related 
Events 


11 Iness or death of 
"£7.:nificant others" 


Kinship system 
Rel igion 

Economic reasons 



— I- I 

BART TWO: BLACX^MOMEN ' S SEX-ROLE ORIENTATION 



"MASCULINE" ROLE 

ORIENTATION 
(INSTRUMENTAL) 



THE 

BLACK WOM AN ^ 
Provider 



Disciplinarian 
External Role (Work) and^ 
Internal Role (Family) 

Competent 
Emotional ly_ Supportive 
Independent, Self-reliant 
Giving 
Concerned with others 
Capabl e 



"FEMININE'^ ROLE 
ORIE'WiON 
(EXPRESSIVE) 



MODULE II: ACTUALIZING 



SUMMARY 

At this point participants have become comfortable with the workshop process. 
They have been provided with opportxznities for group interaction and_ dis- 
cussion of the collective issues effecting black women. Dxiring Module II, 
participants will take a closer look at themselves in relation to the material 
presented thus far, by considering their own strengths and achievements. 
Finally, participants will end this module with a confirmation of their group 
identity. Together they will build resolutions contributing to strengthening 
the black community and the black . faniily by the .affirmation of themselves as 
individuals and as a group. 
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MODULE II: ACTUAilSING 



ACTIVITIES DESCRIPTION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
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FACILITATOR'S AGEHS 



mM Ih ACTUALIZING OOHPONElff THREE; ASSESSING PERSONAL QUM^ITIES 

I 65 Hlnutes ) 



ACTIVITY 



TIHB 



HATBRIALS NEEDED 



LEARNING-GOALS 



BBilAVlORAL OBJECTIVES 



t. GUIDED mm m\nn (30 nini 

Introduction fi Preparation 
Read tlit^ ''Guided Heiittry Scril'.f* 
infliiehtfel People Workshout 
Group DlscuBB'lons 

2. PERSaiAL STRENGTHS (30 nlnl 

infltructionfl_fc Preparation 
Identtfythg Personal Strengths 
Workeheetr 

Part Significant Achleveients 
Part lit ParBonal strengths 



. 3. PERSONAL LOG EMTRy |5 nln) 



''Guided Hemory 
Script** * 



Intluentlal People 
f^orkaheet 



Identifying Peraonal 
Strengths i^orkaheet 



Personal Log 



1. To recognize influence 
on peraonal Identity 
developdient 



2. To. recognize personal 
achleveiiients 

3. To recognize raclal^ul- 
tural Implications for 
Personal identity 
DevelcpDient 

i. To recognize pdaitlvo 
peraonal qualities 



* Indlcatea Facilitator Materials 



1. List three noet influ- 
ential people in iden'- 
tlty development (1| 

2. Daacribe the nature of 
their influence (posi- 
tive or negative) (I) 

3. Describe at least one 
racial/cultural issue re- 
lated to Identity develop- 
neht influences (1) 

4. List three. achleyenents 
or accdnpllahmehts that 
are positively valued i2) 



5. Describe the racial/cul- 
tural linpllcatiohs of at 
least one achievement (2) 

6. List at least one personal 
strength necessary to ac- 
conplish the listed achieve^ 
pent (2) 

7. Describe the cacial/cul-' 
turai implications for 
at least on^ identified 
strength (2| 



B. Describe current feelings 
about the workshop ex- 
perience (3) 

( ) Indicates Revelant 
Activity 




I 



ERIC 



PfteiLlTATOR'S AGENDA 



HODOLB III ACTDALIZING 



CCttfOtffiHT-FOURt CONFIRMING GROUP IDBOTin 



AHIVm 



4. mim AT BLACK HQHEH'6 ISSUES 

Inetruotions S PrepAratlon 
Reading Artlclas 
Group Dlaouaelon 



LUNCH BREAK ONE HOUR 



5. m BLACK HQKAN*S RHSOLin'IONS 

Instructions s Preparation 
Group Rasoiution DevelopQent* 
( Recording 

SpokeapersbiiB Raad Raeolutlona 
Op.'; Discussion 



TIHB 
(30 Bin) 



(60 m 



(45 Bin) 



MATERIALS NEEDED LEARNING <K}ALS 

I. To recognite i validate 
cultural group nonberahip 

■Reading Hateclals 

■DiflcusatcwiGatdellnfle 2- To heighten cultural 

Handout ^wup conaclouaneBfl 
' Newsprint 
' Haaktng rdp«i 
' Felt Pent 



3, To further develop cohe^. 
sivenesa within the work- 
shop group 



BEHAVIORAL OBJBCTIVBS 



1. Give report on one 
reading done concern- 
ing black women (4) 

2. DiacusB at least one 
implication one read- 
ing has foe personal 
development as a black 
voaan |4) 



3* Develop a list of at 
least three group 
resolutions (S) 



6. iDEMtiFnNG PEi^AL GOALS 

Identifying Personal Goals 
Hdrkcheett 

Part 1, Personal Resolutitoa 
Part III Fereonal Goal 



(5 Bin) - "Identifying Personal 
Goals' Horksheet 



4. To identify an ihdi^idtiAt 
personal goal 



L Hrlte one personal goal 
based upon one of the 
group resolutions (6) 



7. PERSONAL LOG Bmif 



(5 Din) - Personal LOg 



* Indicates Facilitator Materials 



S. Describe current feel* 
ings aix)ut the work' 
shop experience |7) 

( ) Indicates Revelant 
Activity 



CCMPOtTENT THREE: ASSESSING PERSONAL QUALITIES 



GUIDED MEMORY ACTIVITY 

Description ; This is an activity wherein the iniagination is used 

to retrieve visual cues stored in the memory. The 
procedure stiiriulates the recall of past experiences for each indi- 
."^^ information which surfaces is then transferred to the 
"Influential People" worksheet that accompanies this activity^ The 
Guided Memory Procedure is one way to facilitate remembrance of 
specific influences related to self-perceptions or identity, but 
it can also be a sensitive and emotionally charged experience. For 
this reason it is important that the facilitator adhere to the fol- 
lowing precautions: 

It is recommended that the "script" be carefully 
followed unless the facilitator is familiar ' with 
and experienced in leading this kind of activity. 

Try to stay within the allotted time frame; this 
activity is intended to stimulate the memory - 
recalling every detail is not necessary. 

The Guided Memory Procedure is designed to be facilitative , and to 
add depth to this activity- However, should the facilitator decide 
against its use, the structured worksheet "Influential People" may 
be used alone. 

Implementation/Procedure : Often in this kind of activity people find 

it difficult to let their imaginations go. 
Individuals who are reluctant to participate r.hould not be pressured 
to do so. For those who do wish to be involved in this activity, it 
is importajit that tiie workshop leader provide a comfortable and re- 
laxing atmosphere t'/here "letting go" may occur more easily. Some 
suggestions for providing this atmosphere include using facilities: 

Whiich are lurge 3n-Jugh for participants to spread out 
airid get c nr.f crtable ; 

Where outside noises are at a minimum* and 

Where lighting can be controlled . 

The workshop leader should also provide some relaxation stimulus 
such as a short breathing or muscle relaxation activity . Once 
participants are relatively relaxed, the Guided Memory Procedure 
may begin. Suggestions for relaxation activities as well as the 
Guided Memory "script" are locp':ed at the end of this module as 
well as in the Facilitator Narrative, Component 3. 
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Once the Guided Memory Proc^^iure is fir direct participants 

to complete the Inf luer . ^ j -J^ ^-^cople Wor ,!' . If the Guided Memory 

Procedure .was omitted^ p, ^rticipants r-.^t^ >^"jd extra time to recall 
and record their informat^-^n ^ and vvo^ksheet directions should be 
appropriately revised. 

After participants havo aoinpleted their worksheets, have thern form 
smaller groups of two or three people for a discussion of the work- 
sheet information. The women should share with other triad (or 
dyad)^ members^ information about the Influential People in their 
iives; the nature of the influence and how these influences are 
related to their present view of themseivres. Another topic of 
conversation concerns participants' identification of any specifi- 
cally cultural factors v/hich are related to these influences, i.e., 
anything unique to black culture which was an important part of 
these influences. 



IDEMTIPYING PERSONAL STRENGTHS 

Description : In this two part, structured activity each woman makes 

an assessment of her personal qualities through her 
identified accomplishments or achievements. Through these accomp- 
lishments she must then identify the personal strengths she pos- 
se. -ses. Personal strengths are defined here as any talents, capa- 
bilj-ties, skills or positive attributes the individual possesses. 
Some participants may feel that they have no special talents or 
capabilities; it sometimes helps to point cut that things like ' 
ing able to manage a household represents valuable talents, 
strengths, etc. 

Imp 1 em en taction ; Using the "Identifying Personal Strengths" worksheet 
to help focus her thinking, each participant identi- 
fies at least three personal acco*npiishments , and lists them under 
Part I, Significant Achievements. From these, she selects one 
achievement for further consideration. 

Keeping in mind the selected achievement, participants are asked to 
list those s^Jrengths , as well as to identify any rel at ion ship be- 
tween being a black woman in this society and developing any of her 
demon strated strengths . 

Finally, participants are instructed to share their ;^^:itten re- 
sponses within dyad or triad discussions. 



PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 

Participants are again asked to make entries in their Personal 
Log. 
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COMPONENT FOUR: CONFIRMING GROUP IDENTITY 



LOOKING AT BLACK WOMEN'S ISSUES 



Description ; This small group activity involves individual sharing 

of didactic information supplied through readings from 
popular and research articles and books, and group integration and 
assimilation of that information. These readings may be categor- 
ized under any one of three areas: Relationships, Education/Work, 
and Personal. Issues Within these cireas include male/female re- 
lationships, mother/child relationships, relationships with the 
family of origin, work issues, and issues of self determination. 
The readings are located in Appendix A. 



Implementation ; Workshop participants form small groups of no less 
than four and no more than seven . Each group mem- 
ber selects one reading of personal interest. All of the readings 
have been adapted for use by women of varied educational levels. 
Guidelines for selection and adaptation of readings to fit the par- 
ticular needs of the group appear in Chapter 5. 

After readingv each group member is instructed to follow the "Dis- 
cussion Guidelines fci. Black Women* s Issues" in _ reporting on the 
materials to other group members. These guidelines, at the end of 
this Module, may be written on the board or duplicated for each 
participant or group. 



LUNCH BREAK 



BLACK WOMAN'S CREDO 



Description ; Application of the didactic material in the readings 

involves the development, through group consensus, of 
a list of resolutions reflecting a generally desired code of be- 
havior or attitudes for the black woman. 



Implement at 4 on : After choosing a spokesperson^ each group fdjrmulates 

a maximum of three resolutions abiding by cdnsen-- 
sus- Each resolution is the result of application of the readings 
to real issues in the lives of black women as seen by the group. 
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Each; spokesperson then irecor i . the resolutions cevelc- b-.- her 
group on newsprint and displays it: 

The women return to the whole group. Each spokesperson rea^f. and 
contributes her group's resolutions' to the resulting "Black Woman' 
Credo." If necessary, similar resolution^ should be combined and 
the final list of resolutions written on the board. 

Finally, the women share with the whole group their opinions, re- 
actions to and feelings about the entire "Dlack Woman's Credo." 



fDENTITYING PERSONAL GOALS 

Description: Each woman is asked to personalize the Credo in order 

begin the process of personal goal setting that 

will be fully developed in Module III: Activating. 

Implementation : Each woman is asked to look again at the "Black 

Woman's Credo taking into consideration the 
personal strengths she has identified and her present needs at 
this point in life^ She identifies the resolutions that hold the 
most personal value for her. These resoiutic-- are written on the 
•'Identifying Personal Goals^' Worksheet, under Part I: Personal. 
Resolutions . 

Each woman is then asked to prioritize those resolutions she has 
selected in terms of how strongly she feels an immediate need to 
address them in some way . Number one would be the resolution she 
feels the most immediate need to address, number two may be less 
immediate, etc... 

Using the first ranked resolution as a present area of concentra- 
tion, each woman is asked to identify one personal goal within that 
that she wishes to achieve. Completion of the following state- 
ment may be of assistance in formulating the goal: "I want:.." 
She is asked to be as specific as possible. Statements such as "I 
want a good job" are too general. More specific is: "I want more 
time for my own self development, " "I want to get a job in data 
processing," or "I want my husband and me to share more of our feel- 
ings with each other." The personal goal developed here may be 
written under Part ll of the "Identifying Personal Goals" Worksheet. 



PERSONAL LOG ENTR'r 

Participants are again asked to make entries in their Personal Log 
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MODULE II/COMPONENT FOUR: CONFIRMING GROUP IDENTITY 



PROCEDURES/COM^NTS FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



It is now appropriate to do something 
personally with the resolutions. You 
liiay stay in your small groups. You 
will have three tasks: Task #1: look 
at the newsprint around the room and 
pick the three resolutions that re- 
present issues you feel the need to 
address most immediately^ Choose 
some areas that you need to work on — 
that require more attention from you. 
Perhaps these resolutions will not 
reflect some of the strengths you 
identified this morning. In a way, 
these resolutions may require the de- 
velopment of new strengths- You'll 
have a minute or two to write these 
three resolutions down under Part 1: 
"Personal Resolutions," which begin 
with "RESOLVED, I SHALL..," 

Task #2: look at these resolutions you 
have just framed and rank each of them 
according to personal need. Consider 
the first as the resolution you feel 
the most need to address; the second 
represents a less immediate need to 
address and the third reflects the 
least immediate need. Take a moment 
to do this ranking. 

Task #3: using the personal resolution 
you have ranked as number one. 



"IDENTIFYING PERSONAL 



Pass out "Identifying 
Personal Goals*' Worksheet 



Move around during this 
activity> attending to 
the group as a whole. 
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MODULE II/COMPONENT FOUR: CONFIIIMING GROUP IDENTITY 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FAeililTftTOR NSlRRSTITE 



Help the group integrate 
the Workshop " s activities , 
so they see a connection 
between the series of 
activities. 



7. PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 



Allow 5 minutes, 
circulate • 



DO not 



identify a specific goal related to 
that resolution and write it under 
Part II: "Personal Goal." You might 
begin that personal goal with the 
words> "I want..." 3e as specific as 
you can. Instead of "I want a good 
job," for example, you might write 
" I want to be happier with my husband > " 
of you could specify, "I want to share 
more of my feelings with my husband." 
Take a moment to shape a personal goal 
from the first personal resolution 
and record it on your sheet. 

Okay. From various activities in this 
morning's session > including the In- 
formation Suinmary, reading and dis- 
cussion of articles; building group 
resolutions which gave us the "Black 
!^oman ' s Credo , " then coming up 
with personal resolutions — you now 
have identified a particular personal 
goal . You are going to work on that 
goal for the rest of the Workshop. 

We think you may need some Log time 
after going through these recent ex- 
periences. Take about five minutes, 
arid try to capture for yourself the 
various feelings and thoughts you have 
had since yotir last Log entry. 



END OF COMPONENT 4, 
END OF MODULE II. 
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MODULE II: ACTUALIZING 



MODULE MATERIALS 
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INFLUimilKL PEOPLE WORKSi^T 



Using the information frOT your pa you have just recalled^ please 
complete the following worksheet, 

most influential people in your life? They may 
>^^^^®"^^^_^^^_"^®^®loP^enf of your present identity as a woman 
in only one of the scenes you have just explored, or in all three. 
Write any information you have recalled in the columns below. 



INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE 



NATURE OF THE INFLUENCE 



MY RELATED TRAITS OR 
ATTRIBUTES 
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IDENTIFV-l^G PERSONAL STRENGTHS 



Significant Achievements- 

A. List below three thingi (projects, undertakings , plans) you 
set out to accomplish at some time during your life, and 
successfully achieved. 

1. 
3. 



B. Put a Check ( >/ ) in front of the one achievement listed above 
that you feel particularly good about. 

Personal Strengths 

A. consider the achievement you have checked in the list above. 
What strengths (talents, capabilities, and/or attributes) 
did you utilize to accomplish it? List them below. 



B. Take a moment or two to think about and then discuss the 
following ideas iri your discussion group: 

1. Any other experiences when you used these strengths. 



. Ways that being a black woman has infiaenced the development 
of any of these strengths. 
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DISCUSSION GUIDELINES FOR BLfiGK- WOMEN' S ISSUES 



Identify the major theme or nature of the article. Include the title 
of the article and its author. 

Discuss the meaning of the article to yova.. Include a consideration 
of those points you agreed with in the article and those that you 
disagreed with. 

HOW are the ideas in the article related to the black woman's 
development in general? (Recall some historical and sex-role 
issues raised before.) 

HOW are the ideas in the article related to your- individual develop- 
ment as a black woman? 
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IDENTIFYING PERSGNMj GOALS 



PART I 



P5RSC3NAIi RESOLUTIONS 



Select from the black Woman' s Credo the three resolutions that hold the 
most personal value for you at this time in your life. Revise them to 
make personal statements. 



RESOLVED, I SHALL 



RESOLVED, I SHALL.... 



RESOLVED, I SHALL.... 



PART II 



PERSONAL. GOAL 



Using the personal resolution you have 
the most need to address now), develop 
that resolution and write it below. 



ranked as number 1 (the one you feel 
a specific personal goal related to 
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HELftXftTION GUIDmiNSS S SCRIPT FOR GUIDED MEMORY PROCEDURE 

Relaxation I^ccedure 

sit comfortably, either in chairs or on the floor, 
trying to relax as much as possible. Turn of f the lights, or suggest 
that participants close their eyes during this procedure. 

Relaxation suggestions for participants: 

"Slowly feel yourself relax from your toes, to your stOTiach muscles, 
to your shoulders, your neck, your face^ your forehead. Roll your 
neck around a few times to get the kinks out. Sense your breathing 
rate. Slow down. Your eyes are closed. You are getting tuned in 
to yourself. Relax. Take a deep breathy hold it^ and then slowly 
release it. Take another deep breath, hold it, and then slowly re- 
lease it. A deep breath, hold, release." 

Guided Memory Guidelines 
Facilitator please note: 

1. Unless you are experienced in guided fantasies, read this script 
as it is . 

2. Position yourself in a chair in the circle of participants. 

3. Use slow, soft, gentle tones. 

4. Pause for a few seconds fc^tweeh each paragraph, unless otherwise 
indicated. Read the fantasy slowly arid clearly. 

* Note : These relaxation procedures s guidelines will also be used 
for the Future Fantasy Activity. 

Guided Memory Script 

"Continue to relax and from my suggestions, try to remember. I will 
help you. Let your memory go back into your past when you were be- 
tween seven and twelve years old. You are in a place that is fami- 
liar to you. Who are the people there who are influencing you? You 
might feel good a3x>ut the influence, or you might feel uncomfortable. 
Think about those people and then ask yourself how these persons have 
influenced how you see yourself today. Think about it. Remember it. 
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Guided Memory Script 
(Cont'd) 



I will stop talking now and give you a moment to focus more on this 
memory. (Pause for i-2 minutes.) 

Now, let go of those thoughts about that time in your life, you wiii 
move forward in ti m e . You are now between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen years old. You are in a familiar place. Who are the people 
there who are influencing you now? Again, you might feel good about 
the influence, or uncomfortable. Think about the people who are in- 
fluencing you at that time in your life, and then ask yourself how 
these persons have influenced how you see yourself today. Think about 
it. Remember it. I will stop talking now and give you a moment to 
remember. (Pause for i-2 minutes.) 

Now, let go of those thoughts cibout that time in your life. You will 
continue to move forward in time. You are now about eighteen years 
old or over. You are in some familiar place. Who are the people there 
who are influencing you? Once again, you might feel good about the in- 
fluence, or uncomfortable. Think aiaout the people at that time in your 
life and then ask yourself how these persons have influenced hew you 
see yourself today. Tliink about it. Remember it. I will stop talking 
again and give you a \^ile to focus more on this memory. (Pause for 
1-2 minutes.) 

Now, let go of those thoughts about that time in your life, keep your 
eyes closed for a moment and continue to relax. for awhile. Gradually 
begin to return to the here and now. You are wi.th other 'black women 
in our workshop. ^Vhen you are ready, open your eyes and continue to 
relax. " 
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MODULE ill: ACTIVATING 



SUMMMIY 



Approachxng the final module of EN-ACT, each woman is ready to develop a plan 
Of actxon, her own strategy for reaching self determined goals. PartLLKS 
wxll defxne and activate the personal goals identified at\he end S Module II 
JJtSraS P^"^^^" T^'^^^' participants will be given the opportunity lo 
integrate dxdactxc and experiential learnings obtained during the workshop 
and bring closure to the total experience. workshop. 



CONTEOTS 



Activity Description and Implementation .... 

facilitator's Agenda ; . . _ 

Component Five - Developing Personal Goals 
Con^onent six - dosing the Workshop . . 
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Procedures/Comments and Facilitator^ Narrative . 
Component Five - Developing Personal Goals 
Component Six - ClObdng the ;Jorkshop . . 
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Materials 

Goal Achievement Contract 
Future Fantasy Script . , 
EN-ACT Evaluation Form . . 
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135 
138 
139 
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MODULE III: ACTIVATING 



ACTIVITIES DESCRIPTION AND IMPIiEMENTATION 
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fACILITATOR'8 AGENDA 



HODDLE nil ACTIVATING 



eeHMENHmt developihg personal goals 
( 65 HinateaT 



ACTIVm 



l.'GOAL ACHIEVQlEilT OONfTRACT (I) 

Initructlohi ( Rofatition 
Group oiicuaiioni 
Transfot. Intonation to 
Contract 



2. rotORB PAHTASY ACTIVm 

Ihtibdiictloh I Praparatloii 
Read *Futui« Fantasy Script* 
Group DtiGuaitoni 



BREAK (OPTIONAL) 

3. iXMPLETION OF GOAL ACHIEVEHQIT 
CONTRACT ill) 

Complete Contract 
Group Dlacuaaibns 

4. PERSONAL LOG ENTRy 



TIME MATERIALS HEEDED 



120 nln) 



(30 lin) 



(10 Bin) 



IS iln) 



GoiLAciitevfiBane 
Contract (I) 

Conpleted "Identifying 

I'erflonal Goale* 

Horlieheiet 
ChaliciDoard * 
Chalk * 
"Future rantaiy 

Script" • 



Goal AchleveDsnt 
Contract (II) 



Peraonal Log 



LEARNING GOALS 



i* to detenine what Is 
perBonally flatiefytng 

2. To corialder perceived 
iinitationa (personal 
and envlronnentat) 

3. To Identify behaylore 
that lead to goal 
achlevenent 



4. To rec^iiize jackhow- 
iedga and agree to deal 
vlth) cdoalttneht-tn 
acccnpliBhlng the por^ 
Bonal goal 



BEmviORfA oaJBcnvBS 

1. Hrite onQ^ personal goal 
. clearly stated, In bdhavt- 
oral tens (1| 

2* Identify one or nore act^ 
ions neceleary for accbop- 
Ushiiig the peraonal goal (2) 

3. Identify the atraogtha re- 
tired to acccnpIiBh the 
personal goal 12) 

4. Identify froa theUat of 
required atrehgtbs at least 

Ing further development (2) 

5. List two or more taako that 
Buat be done to Inplenent 
the neoeaeary actions (3) 

6. Set a ipooifio tii&e deadline 
for completion of all 
tasks (3) 

help assess, progress and 
give support at uutually es- 
tablished tine intervais (3) 

8. Describe oorrent feelings 
abbiit the workshop experience 
(4) 



* liidicatea FaoUltatdr Materials ' 



( I Indicates Bevelant Afltlvlty 
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FACIimTOR'fl AGENDA 



HODULB.IIIj ACTIVATINC 



ACTIVm 

5. INTBGRATIOH ACTIVITir 

Ah Dpeii, Noh^Struotured 
blscuaaion of tha ToUl 
Workshop Bxperlenca 



TIMS 
130 iln) 



MATERIALS HEEDED 



6* HRAPPING DP 

SuDnary and (^servatlons 
The •^Binding ClrcU" Activity 



lis Bin) 



-Personal log 



NORXSIIOi> BVUUATIOH 



(15 Bin) 



•Bvaluaiilon Forai 



COHPQHEHT SIXt OOSING TIC HOBKSHOP 
( 60 Hiiiueaii ) 



LEARN IHG "GOALS 

1. To understand how. any 
niv perceptlohii abdiit 
black vomen nay relate 
to future eelf-per- 
oeptlons or personal 
development 

2, To understand what ti- 
plications this vbrkshbp 
experience nay have for 
the betterment of black 
people 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

1. Denoristrate cognitive 
and affective growth 
by pinpointing one 
learnlna dutcocae fraa 
the worKshop (S) 

2. Show interpersonal 
opehheaa by cbritrlbut* 
ing to an unstructured 
discussion on how one 

. has. personalised the 
workshop |S) 

}. Evidence lii apprecia- 
tion for one^s own 
strengths and for the 
binding nature of a 
support group by parti- 
cipating In _an activity 
requlrlit] setf-aware'^ 
neoSf sharing, aiid 
touching (6) 

4, Objisotlve asseasntent of 
the workshop experience 
through coapletton of 
evaluation fomis (7) 



( ) Indicates Relevant 
Activity 



liii 



ill 
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COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



COMPLETION OF GOAL ACHIEVEMENT CONTRACT (I) 

Description ; ais activity is the fiirther development of a bridge 

experience, or transition, between Module II, 
Actualizing and ModuJ.f: III, Activating . In Component Four, each 
participamt identifi&'^ a personal goal based upon the group re- 
solutions in the "Black Woman's Resolutions." Here in Component 

personal goal is defined more sp-acif ically 
^•^^^.^^^.^^^P.^^."^^^?^ Each woman, after some exploration 

of what she valued and of her limitatidris, as she sees them, refines 
her goal, if necessary, into clear behavioral terms. 



Imp lementat i<>n ; Each participant shares the personal goal she has 
written in the "Identifying Personal Goals'* work- 
sheet, Part II with her triad. Other members of the group give 
feedback on her personal goal. The followincj questions can help 
clarify each goal. 

How will the individual know when she has achieved 
her goal? 

Is it measurable or observable? 

^^at limitations (intemal-extemai) does the person 
perceive in relation to the goal? 

Is the person willing to do everything ne<^^gg^ry to 
accomplish the goal? 

iVhat would be especially satisfying to her about 
accomplishing this goal? 

If these questions cannot be answered clearly, then the goal needs 
revising or replacing with another goal. The facilitator should 
list on the chal!cboard the underlined words or phrases. 

Participants are given the "Goal Achievement Contract" and Part I 
is completed. At this time, restating the personal goal in behavi- 
oral terms or defining a more appropriate personal goal takes place 
if necessary. 



FUTURE FANTASY- ACTIVITY 

Description : The Future Fantasy offers the opportunity for each wo- 
man to develop her action strategy. In the fantasy, 
untested, perhaps new actions may be examined in a mental rehearsal. 
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Risk-taking is tested and the consequences of actions are antici- 
pated. This activity is intended toheip each person be as concrete 
as possible in describing the actions she must take and the person- 
al resources she must call upon or develop to implement those action 

Implementatiort ; Participants are asked to nake themselves as comfor- 
.... ."^^^^f.^s possible. The relaxation exercises sug- 

gested in the Faciixtator Narrative preceeding the Guided Memory 
Procedure may be used again here. Instructions and script for the 
Future Fantasy Procedure are located in the corresponding Facili- 
tator Narrative, as well as at the end of this module. 

When the Future Fantasy is completed, the women rejoin triad dis- 
cussion groups^ Discussion with triad members includes describing 
the actions identified and their consequences. Triad members help 
each other determine which strengths are needed to carry out those 
actions. Each workshop participant then shares with her triad mem- 
bers any strength which she feels may need more development. 



COMPLETION OF GOAL ACHIEVEMENT CONTRACT (II) 

Description ; This activity includes the completion of the action 

strategy and a f inalization of commitment to carrying 

out the plan. 

Implementation : Each woman fills in Part II of the "Goal Achieve- 
ment Contract" except for the triad members' sig- 
natures, and shares this information with other members of her tri- 
ad. Group memipers give feedback on tasks to be accomplished and 
the timetable- for completing them. Discussion is framed by the 
following questions: 

Can tasks realistically be done m the time frame allowed? 

Are the tasks listed in a logical order? 

Do the tasks make sense in this plan? 

How does each person feel about her contract? 

Triad members receive and give verbal and written commitments to 

supportive follow-up, (at mutually agreed upon times), for 
progress reports on the action strategies. 



PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 



Participants are again asked to make entries in the "Personal 
Log . " 
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COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WORKSHOP 



INTEGRATION ACTIVITY 

Descrxpti.Qn- ; Ttiis cdmpbnerit involves having the participants refo- 

cus on the salient issues that .were presented in the 
workshop through an open and unstructured discussion. Participants' 
under . ",t and ings of both cognitive and affective aspects are sh^ired. 

Jmp4emeri4^afcior^ ; The facilitator and all workshop participants 

assemble together in_ one large group. It is sug- 
gested that seating be arranged so that participants can be face 
to face with the facilitators and with other participants. Facili- 
tators generate an open and unstructured discussion about what was 
learned and experienced during the day. Sharing of thoughts or 
feelings that have been written in the "Personal Log" may occur at 
this time. 



WRAPPING-UP 

Description ; facilitators summarize the day's activities/ including 
^_.°^3®^5.^^?^PP^aisal of both participant and facili- 
tators' experiences together. Additionally, a final affirmation of 
individual and group strengths and the power of mutual supportive- 
ness is presented. 



Impl em e nt ation ; One facilitator stands up and describes what she 
sees as one of her personal strengths. She then 
makes a verbal commitment to share, that strength with other black 
women and with the black community. Co- facilitator does the same. 

Each participant repeats the procedure just modeled by the facili- 
tators. As each stands, she joins hands with other group members 
until an entire "binding circle" is formed . 



WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

£)e^or4.ption ; This is a formal way of assessing how the workshop has 

been experienced by the participants. Activity and 
^^^^■'-^^?^9^ ^^^^^ti'^^^ess may be ascertained for the purpose of 
making adjustments in future workshops. 
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Implement at ion ; Facilitators distribute "Evaluation Forms," 

provide instructions and request that the women 
complete them as fully as possible. As participants depart, each 
submits her evaluation. Facilitators personally bid participants 
farewell just as they welcomed them at the beginning of the work- 
ishop. 
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MODULE III: ACTIVATING 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS AND FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



11-^ 
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MODULE III/COMPONEOT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCEDURES/Ca^MENTS 



FAClLITATdR NARRATIVE 



1. GOAL ACHIEVEMENT 
CONTRACT (I) 

Attend, moving around the 
room. 



Co- facilitator records key 
phrases on board as pre- 
sented: 

- measurajbie/observable 

- percieved limitations 

- willing to do every- 
thing necessary 

- how satisfying 



Use 'your own personal example 
of a limitation that fits 
the experiences of the 
group . 



We* re near the top of the pyramid now, 
and yoii have the opportunity to cla- 
rify your individual personal goal 
and to develop a strategy for accom- 
plishing that goal. • Your personal 
goal has been defined and written un- 
der 'Part II of the '^Identifying Per- 
sonal Goals'* worksheet. 

J.^^ik, at it carefully. Here are isome 

iiij*ts that will let you know if your 

personal goal is achievable. Study 

your goal as these points are 

mentioned: 

1. Is your goal measurable or 
can it be observed;? There 
must bie some way for you 
to know when you have ac- 
complished your goal. 

2 .* What do you percieve to be 
your 1 imitatgoas in relation 
to the goal. For example, 
if my goal w^re to make a 
dress in one week, it would 
not seem to be realistic, 
as I don't even know how to 
sew. In that case I might 
want to keep the goal of 
making a dress, but allow 
myself a month or enough 
time to learn how to sew. 

3. How's your motivat±on for 
the goal? Are' you willing 
to do everything necessary 
to achieve the goal? 

4. How will accomplishing 
your goal be satisfying 
to you? What will you get 
out of it? 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



(Or dyad partners.) 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Fo-cilitators visit each small 
group and check all personal 
goals for clarity and criteria 
for achievement . Make _ certain 
each participant's goal is 
clearly phrased. 

Distribute Goal Achievement 
Contract. 



Attend^ moving around. 



Talk about your personal goal and 
these guidelines with your triad 
partners from the previous activity. 
Tiirri to each other now, perhaps by * 
separating a little from your small 
groups of six. Triad partners, help 
each other out. Some goals may have 
to be revised. Give honest and* car- 
ing feedback on how your partners' 
goal fits the guidelines. Please 
begin. You'll have about ten minutes. 
(Triad Discussions) 



May we have your attention, please. 
Stay in your triads as we hand out 
your "Goal Achievement Contract." 



In the first part of your Contract, 
you will find space to record your 
personal resolution from Part II of the 
"identifying Personal Goals" sheet. 
You are then to transfer the specific 
personal goal to your Contract, tak- 
ing care to revise it as necessary 
on the basis of the guidelines and 
feedback you received in your tri^d 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Circulate only if someone 
has a question and asks for 
assistance. 



Pause for no more than 
5 minutes. 



2. FUTURE FANTASY ACTIVITY 



Facilitator should be seated 
in chair near group. 

Co-facilitator turns out 
lights, and assumes seat 
at the room's periphery 
to observe. 



group. Take about five minutes to 
transfer your resolutions and goals. 
Do not continue completing the Con- 
tract at this time- 



Before completing your Contract, it 
will be helpful to "rehearse" ways 
of accomplishing your goal. We are 
going to do another mental imagery 
exerci: a with you somewhat like 
the Memory Activity we did earlier. 
We are going to help you concentrate 
on the future this time as you 
would like it to be. You will iden- 
tify some "success behaviors." 

So none of you will feel crowded, 
please turn your chairs away from 
each other for a while. 



As before > try to relax. Sit in a 
comfortable position, or use the 
floor. We will again turn the lights 
out. Get rid of anything on your lap. 

Close your eyes and begin to feel 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



PACnjCTATOR NARRATIVE 



Talk slowly, softly, gently. 



Facilitator please note: 

1. The same facilitator 
should read both guided 
fantasy activities- 

2 . Unless you are exper- 
ienced in guided fan- 
tasies, read this script 
as it is. 

3. Position yourself in a 
chair in the circle of 
participants . 

4. Pause for a few seconds 
between each paragraph, 
unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 

5. Read the fantasy slowly 
and clearly. 



your whole body relax - your tdes> 
your stomach muscles, your shoulders. 
Roll your neck around and just let it 
go. Relax your facial muscles and 
your forehead. 

Slow down your breathing and take a 
few deep breaths. Relax. Take a deep 
breath, hold it, release it. A deep 
breath, hold it, release it. A deep 
breath, hold, release. 



"Continue to relax, and from my sug- 
gestions, use your rich imagination, 
imagine you are sitting before a large 
white motion picture screen. The 
screen is blank and ever^^thing around 
it is dark. You are about to see a 
motion picture of yourself behaving 
in ways necessary for you to a'ccomp- 
lish your personal goal. 

You are seeing yourself in the near 
future. it is sometime next week. 
You see yourself acting and reacting 
in ways that will successfully and 
ideally help you accomplish your per- 
sonal goal . 

- How you have behaved in the past 
does hot matter. 



- Now you see yourself acting, 

feeling, being, as you want to. 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCEDURES/eOMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



is there? »vhat is the situa~ 
tion? How are you behaving? 

- See yourself acting purpose- 

fully, acting caimly, acting 
confidently or acting with 
courage if necessary. 

- How do you feel when you be- 

have this way? 

- Now I Will stop talking and 

give you a few moments to 
see yourself acting and re- 
acting. (Pause for 1-2 
minutes. ) 

- Let those thoughts go and 

move further into the future. 

Now it is two weeks since this work- 
shop. You an- still working on your 
personal goal. You may be address- 
ing it in a different way, in a dif- 
ferent situation or with different 
people . 

- You see yourself acting, feel- 

ing, being > as you want to. 

- Who is there? vThat is the situa- 

tion? How are you behaving? 

- See yourself acting purpose- 

fully, acting caimiy, acting 
confidently or acting with 
courage if necessary. 

- How do you feel when you be- 

have this way? 
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MODULS ill/COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROeSDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Afterwards, another break 
±s optional, though usu- 
ally not needed. 



- Now I will stop talking and give 

give you a few moments to 
see yourself acting and re- 
acting. (Pause for 1-2 
minute s . ) 
~ Let those thoughts go and move 
further into the futxire. 

- It is how one month since this 

workshop. 

- You have been successful in 

accomplishing the personal 
goal you have identified, or 
are still working toward ac- 
complishing your goal. 

- Where are you? Who is there? 

How are you behaving? Hov/ are 
you feeling? 

- I will stop talking now and 

let you see it and experience 
it. (Pause 1-2 minutes.) 

- Now let those thoughts go. 

- The movie screen is again blank. 

Keep your eyes closed and continue to 
relax for a while. I will give you a 
few seconds to focus again on the here 
and now. You are back in the workshop 
with other black women who care about 
you. When you are ready, open your 
eyes . " 

You will now tuxn back to your partners 
and share the following information 
from your fantasy- the actions you 
saw a need to take; 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT FIVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCID ORES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR N^U^RATIVE 



Attend. 

Co- facilitator records 
key words on board: 

- actions 

- consequences 

- strengths 



Visit each triad. Clarify i 
conment , suggest . Remind 
groups about identifying 
the key factors. Watch 
time . 



3. GOAL ACHIEVEMENT 
CONTRACT (II) 



Wait iintil you notice that 
the Contracts have been 
completed ajEid that groups 
have begun talking — 
usually within a few 
mijiutes. 

As discussions begin ^ 
Co-facilitator writes 
on board — 



the coriisequenGeg^ resulting from your 
actions; and the strengths you will 
need to call upon or to develop in 
order to accomplish your goal * Tri- 
ad partners, again you are to give 
each other honest feedback and be 
supportive and helpful in working 
with each other. Give yourselves 
cibout twenty minutes for discus«^ion- 
(Triad Discussions) 



Staying where you are, ydu should 
now be able to complete your "Goal 
Achievement Contract." As yotir Con- 
tract is finished discuss all of its 
•contents with your partners. ( Co- 
facilitator ' s name) and I will offer 
help if needed. 



As you help each other understand the 
nature of your goal and how you plan 
to achieve it, give special attention 
to your partners* goal tasks: 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT FXVE: DEVELOPING PERSONAL GOALS 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 


FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 


TASKS 


are they realistic, are thev listed 


- realistic? 


in logical ordeal, do they make -sense? 


- logical order? 


And definitely make a point of ask- 


- make sense? 


ing your partners how they feel about 


- feelings? 


their contracts. You have about 




eight minutes left. (Triad Discussion 


After about 7 minutes: 


There's about one minute left. Don't 




forget to obtain signatures and phone 




numbers from each other. Understand 




that you are making an actual com-^ 




mitment with each other for follow- 




up. 




* * * 


4. PERSONAL LOG ENTRY 


Time to move to your Personal Log. 




As before, make certain you allow 




yourself the chance to focus on each 




lead statement or question and write 




down the status of your current feel- 




ings and opinions. You have about 




five minutes. 


Pause for 5 minutes. 




Do not circulate. 




END OF COMPONENT 5 
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MODULE ill/COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WORKSHOP 



PROCSDURES/COMMEOTS 



FACiLlTATCiR NARRATIVE 



5. INTEGRATION ACTIVITY 



Everyone, including fa- 
cilitators^ are seated 
in a circle, with facili- 
tators at opposite sides. 



Attend- Be informal. 
No papers or packets 
needed. 



These discussion-starter 
questions are all that 
is needed; after the 
first person shares, the 
"faucet" has been turned 
on. 

Allow free, nondirected 
discussion but. observe 
axitendirig principles to 
peinnit the more reticent 
participants the oppdr-; 
tunity to talk. Recognize 
nonverbal content for those 
who may need your "per- 
mission" to share. 



We have formally completed EN- ACT. 
Please move your chairs to form a 
circle like the one we had this morn- 
ing - 

As a group, we have helped each other 
to the top of the pyramid and each of 
you has an idea, a definite idea, 
about where you want to go from here, 
as well as a plan for how to get there 

Instead of our using a structured 
activity as a tool for discussion, we 
would just like to end EN- ACT by sit- 
ting with you and talking. Put your 
packets aside. We can talk about our 
day together, and what it's meeint to 
you. We can talk about what you've 
leamed, the kinds of stretching that 
you've experienced today, or ctnything 
else you choose to share. 

This is the time to tie up loose ends 
and to get out that comment that's 
been burning inside you. Perhaps 
there's some "unfinished business" in 
your Log that you want to bring out 
now. Where are you now as compared 
with 9:00 this morning? How do you 
feel aisout yourself? About the level 
of support in this room? What would 
you like to share? Who wcints to begin? 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WOBXSHOP 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



After about 20 minutes^ if 
the group has not already 
done so, point out the im- 
portance of following 
through on contracts. 

Suggest other types of 
follow-up appropriate to 
your group members.. Spe- 
cify up-cdming workshops 
or programs sponsored by 
your agency or in the 
community. If your 
resources allow, make 
ayailsdDle a list of par- 
ticipants and_ their phone 
numbers to all group mem- 
bers and distribute at end 
of Workshop. 

See Chapter 5 for discussion 
of follow-up ideas. 



6. WRAPPING aP 



Facilitator moves around the 
circle/ attending. Other 
facilitator is seated in 
circle with participants. 



How do you feel about "contracting" 
with each other to support your goal 
achievement? Why is this kind of 
support from each other necessary? 

Remember that EN-ACT, by itself, is 
not enough to achieve self-enrichment. 
Some of you may want to continue meet- 
ing on a regular basis as a support 
group. Some of you who were not in 
triads together may ai^o want to ex- 
change phone numbers and keep in 
touch • 



Our main goal today was to create a 
climate in which you would give your- 
self and each other support and under- 
standing. We started our journey with 
some general issues having to do with 
our history and development as black 
women. 

Then we moved forward encouraging you 
to discover some of your own personal 
qualities and attributes as a unique 
black woman- We looked at specific 
issues for black women today and 
shaped resolutions that were repre- 
sentative both of our group and 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WORKSHOP 



PROCEDURE S/C0r^4ENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Facilitator shares her 
own observations, while 
seated. 



Co-f aciiitator also 
comments . 



Continue attending 
while seated. 



of you, as a particular black woman 
with certain needs. 

Finally, we concentrated on your pre- 
sent status. You developed a perso- 
nal goal and a contract with each 
other for accomplishing your goal and 
supporting each other iii this effort. 

We've been asking for your input ail 
day. Perhaps now may be a good time 
for you to receive some feedback from 
us. One main thing I learned today 
is. . . 

And something X want to share with 
you about my experience here with you 
today is. .'. 

Throughout the day, you saw us struc- 
ture ways to promote your interaction 
with each other. We believe that as 
we are busy attending to our own in- 
dividual needs and enhancing our per- 
sonal identity, we must never lose 
sight of the fact we are part of a 
greater group of black women. This, 
of course, also applies to the fact 
that we are a part of the greater 
community, which includes our black 
brothers, as well as all people of 
all colors. But our intention was to 
start with ourselves, as black women 
with individual needs and roles. 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WORKSHOP 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Continue attending. 



Aild our journey has not ended. You 
owe it to yourself to continue to 
find ways to enhance your development. 
Th is is a life— long process. But we 
wanted you to begin today, and we hope 
we have succeeded. 

We have just one last experience plan- 
ed, which will give us all one final 
occasion to emphasize our personal 
and group strengths. 

In this room today, we have seen you 
come together as individuals and now 
we feel> and we hope you do too, the 
power and strength of working together 
as a group. To drive this point home 
more deeply, here's what we would 
like each of you to do. 

When you are ready, each of you may 
stand up, one at a time. Then, we'd 
like you to make two statements. 

First, tell us about one of your 
personal strengths. And second, de- 
clare openly to us that you are com- 
mitted to helping other black women, 
directly or by example, to discover 
their own strengths* Following your 
two statements, please join hands 
with another womam who is already 
standing. 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WORKSHOP 



PROCEDURES/COMMENTS 



FACILITATOR NARRATIVE 



Pause briefly. 

Co-facilitator begins 
activity by naming her 
personal strength and 
sharing her commitment 
with the group. 



The facilitator extends 
her open hamds and invites 
a group member to join 
her. 

The facilitator and par^ 
ticipant both join hands 
after the participant has 
given her two statements 
•and wait for a third person. 

Gradually^ every member has 
delivered two statements 
arid has joined hands, to 
form a complete circle. 

Something like this message 
can be given as everyone 
is holding hands in the 
circle. 



Alright, I will begin. My personal 
strength is. . . 

I conmiit myself to helping other 
sisters reach their goals and know 
their strengths. 

Will someone join me? 



VThile each of us has individual 
strengths, as a group bur strength 
is even greater. Do you sense it? 
Let our circle symbolize our reali- 
zation of how much stronger we are 
when we come together. Let our cir- 
cle represent the need we share to 
support one another. Let this be a 
circle that binds us together as sis- 
ters. 

We would like everyone here to just 
stand, for a minute and share otir 
strength and energy through our hands. 
Let's not talk, but just experience 
our power as a group. And let's not 
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MODULE III/COMPONENT SIX: CLOSING THE WORKSHOP 



PROCEDORES/COMMENTS J^ACILITATOR NARRATIVE 





be afraid to look at each other. 


Pause for about 1 minute • 


Is there anything, now, that anyone 
wants to express to an individual 
or to the whole group? 


Pause for a few seconds. 






-k -k -k 


7. EVALUATION 


Thank you, each of you, for being so 
open and helpful to each other and 
to (Co=facil4tator-^s-naine) and me. 

And thank you for taking risks to 
stretch with each other. 


Co-Facilitator distributes 
Workshop Evaluation, 


We would very much appreciate your 

COmpletincr this Evalnaitinn p^nr^ ■hnr-n — 

ing it in on the way out. Do not 
put your name on the Evaluation. 
Please give Us some extra comments 
on the last question. 




* "k k 


END OF COMPONENT 6 
E^ID OF MODULE III. 
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MODULE III: ACTIVATING 



iMODULE MATERIALS 
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GQflL-^GHIEVSMENT CONTRACT 



?^®_P^Pose of this contract is to encourage you to focus on v/here you 
choose to go from here;; It is one_ way to help you accomplish the re- 
solution you saiected in "Tlxe Black Woman's Credo," and _ is inten- 
ded to direct attention to your identified personal goal. When you 
complete this Contract you will follow a thinking process that will be 
appropriate for all goals in your life, although the Contract is 
really just with yourself, discussing it with others can affirrn its 
^ this way, the Contract also recognizes the inportance of 
giving and receiving support. Please complete this Contract and dis- 
cuss it with your triad partners. 



PART I 



The resolution in "The Black Worrasi's Credo" at which I want to 
become more successful is 



From this resolution I have identified the following personal goal: 
I want 



PART II 

I have discovered that there are certain actions I must take to achieve 
this goal. These actions are: 

a. ) 

b. ) - 

c. ) ^ 

I have additionally discovered, with the help of my partners, that 
certain strengths are required to achieve my goal because they in- 
fluence my actions. It is important that I develop and maximize 
these strengths » The potential strengths I wish to develop are 
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(2) 

i will therefore implement a plan to take act^n and develop my 
strengths in order to achieve rhy personal goal. Toward this end, 
I will accomplish the following tasks (tasks are the specific steps 
necessary in taking action) : 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

(This list may continue on the back of your contract page, if ne- 
cessary.) I will give deiilDerate and serious attention to at least 
one- of these tasks per week over the next several weeks/months. The 

entire plan will be completed by 

(specify a date) . 

To support me in accomplishing these tasks, I will accept the help of 

(names of triad partners) 

I understand that I will communicate with each of my partners on, 

_ ■■ ^ which time we will review our 

(date and time) 

mutual progress and provide assistance to each other. If at tiiaes I 
feel discouraged, I realize that 1 can count on the support of my 
partners. But I will also remember that I have the capacity and will 
to succeed in this goal, as I have in past situations • I will draw on 
the strengths demonstrated in this Workshop and black women's total 
experience past and present. 



(date) 

Signatures and Phone numbers 
of my partners. 
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(signature) 



When I have completed this plan", I will have given myself the op-- 
portunity to accomplish a specific personal goal. I will have de- 
veloped strengths and implemented actions that are required for 
achieving my goal and for realizing one of the Resolutions important 
in my life; i may then choose to initiate another contract of this 
nature in order to satisfy another personal goal that is important 
to my identity and development as a black woman. 
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FUTURE FANTASY SCRIPT 



Note: Please refer to facilitator guidelines and relaxation suggestions 
provided in the Guided Memory Procedure, 

"Continue to relax^ and frcM my suggestions, use your rich imagination. 
Imagine you are sitting before, a large white motion picture screen. 
The screen is blank and everything around it is dark. You are about 
to see a motion picture of yourself behaving in ways necessary for 
you to accomplish your personal goal. You are seeing yourself in the 
near future. It is sometime next week. You see yourself acting and 
re-acting in ways that will successfully and ideally help you accomp- 
lish your personal goal. How you nave behaved in the past does not 
matter . 

Now you see yourself acting, feeling, being, as you want to. Who is 
there? What is_ the situation? How are you behaving? See yourself act- 
ing purposefully, acting calmly^ acting confidently or acting with 
courage if necessary. How so you feel when you behave this way? Now 
^ ^^^^ ^"^^P "^^^^^5 ^^ gi^e you a few moments to see yourself acting 
and reacting. (Pause for 1-2 minutes.) 

Let those thoughts go and move fiorther into the future. Now it is 
two weeks since this .workshop^ You are still working on your personal 
goal. You may be addressing it in a different way, in a different 
situation or with different people. You see yourself acting, feeling, 
being, as you want to. Who is there? What is the situation? How are 
you behaving? See yourself actirsg purposefully, acting calmly ^ acting 
confidently of acting with courage if necessary. How do you feel when 
you behave this way? Now I will stop talking and give you a few moments 
to see yours-elf acting and reacting. (Pause for 1-2 minutes.) 

Iiet those thoughts go and move further into the future. It is now one 
month since this workshop. You have been successful in accomplishing 
the personal goal you have identified or are still working toward 
accomplishing your goal. Where are you? vmo is there? How are you 
behaving? How are you feeling? I will stop talking now and let you 
see it and experience it. (Pause 1-2 minutes*) 

^°*''_^^'^.'^^°se thoughts go. The movie screen is again blank. Keep your 

continue to relax for awhile. I will give you a few 
seconds to focus again on the here and how. You are back in the work- 
shop with other black women who oare about you. t-7hen you are ready, 
open your eyes." 
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The completion of this form will help us to in^rove EN-ACT, so the workshop 
can better assist other black woinen to realize their full potential. For 
this purpose it is important that you answer all questions about the work- 
shop e:q3erience honestly. 

A. GENERAL INFOHMAT ION 

For each item, place a check ( ) in the space next to the category 
that best describes you. 



1. Age 

a. under 21 

b. 21-30 

c. 31-40 ^ 

d. 41-50 



e. over 50 



2. Marital Status 

a. single 

b. married 

c. 



divorced 

d. separated 

e . widowed 



Children 

a . number 

b. ages 



4. Highest level of educational 
attainment 

a. did not complete high 
school 

b. completed high school/ 

GED — - 

c. some education after 
high school 

d. bachelor's degree 

e completed graduate 
degree 



5. Are you primarily a: (check only one) 

a. student 

b. horaemaker 



c. employed person 



^* X^^_^^.^.9^^^^^^' please provide more specific information on 
your occupation: 

a. professional or technical worker 

b. mauiager 

c. seiB-employed 

d. clerical or sales worker 

e. worker in skilled trade 

f . factory worker 

g. service worker 
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B. WORKSHOP -flSSE SSMENT - 



workshop agenda and your p ersonal log as references in 
answering these questions. 

1* The following is a list of all the workshop activities. Please 
rank these parts from 1 to 7 with 1 = the workshop component 
which proved least usefiiL to you^ and 7 = the workshop component 
that proved most usefiiL. 

a. discussion groups on stereotypical/ideal/black woman 

b. information summary/group discussions on black women's 
identity anu sex-roies 

c- "guided memory" or remembering the past activity 

d. reading and discussing the articles on black women's issues 

e* group resolution building 

f . "future fantasy" or imagining the future activity ^ 

g. small group discussions on personal goals -- 

2. What prompted your choice of #i (least useful activity)? 



3. What prompted your choice of #7 (most useful activity)? 



4. One very important thing I learned today about black women was 



5. One very important thing I learned today about myself was 



6. How would you describe this workshop to someone else? 



7. If one thing could he changed in the workshop, I would suggest 



8. Describe what difference jif any) this workshop has made in 
decisions about your future goals 
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9. Describe how this workshop compares to similar e^eriences in vrtiich 
you have participated (if any) ^- - - 



10. When thinking alx)ut the entire worxshop today, was there time 
when you felt rushed in the workshop — where you may have felt 
that things were moving a little too fast? when did this happen? 
What activity was occurring at the time? 



11. What were the high points and low points of the workshop 



12. Below describe any additional comments, suggestions, feelings 
and/or opinions about your experience here today 



13. On a scale of 1 to 10, with l=iowest and ib= highest, how would 
you rate EN-ACT? 
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CHAPTER 4 



••BUT WHAT IP...?" CONTINGENCIES AND OPTIONS 



This chapter .addresses issues, procedures and contingencies which were 
not treated directly in previous chapters- Questions and concerns of 
potential facilitators are anticipated and alternative approaches are 
suggeisted . 
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"But what if more (or fewer) participants show up than I had counted on?" 

Our first response is "don • t panic . " You can almost be assured that one 
or the other wiii happen; The number of different roles that black women 
must juggle simultaneously makes this a real possibility. 

There are some precaution^ you can take to guard against either of these 
situations happening. 

a. ) Publicize your workshop early enough to attract a lot of 

attention. 

b. ) Pre-reg±ster participants. 

c. ) Compile a waiting list from which slots can be filled if 

• there are cancellations. 

d. ) Confirm all registrations by telephone or in person. 

e. ) If you have not registered the minimum number 2 to 3 days 

in advance (after ndtifying those dh the waiting list), 
you might want to cancel or reschedule the workshop. 

f. ) If you have registered the suggested minimum of participants 

2 to 3 days before the workshop, you can call persons on the 
waiting list and invite them to attend, 

g. ) Have open enrollment at the start of the workshop. 

h. ) If after all of your preparations fewer than the minimum 

participants show up, consider conducting the 
workshop anyway. A respcsnsibility to those who did come 

have done EN-ACT with as few 

as nine women.) 

i. ) If more participants show up than your maximum limit, use 

_ ?^ there are too many to make this a worth- 
while experience for you and for other participants, simply 
observe your maximum limit, suggesting that perhaps another 
workshop can be scheduled at a future date. 



"But what if a participant comes late^ or what if another has to leave 
early?" 

The authors have experienced both of these situations, and we feel that 
both can be. a disruptive influence on the group process. it is our 
particular bias that if a participant cannot arrive before the first 
small group activity begins she should not be permitted to join the 
workshop. Some mention of this can be made at the time advance infor- 
mation is given to registraints . 

Sometimes it is not known beforehand that a participant must, leave 
early. However, if it is known at the beginning of the day that some- 
one must leave early she could be allowed to participate if: 

a.) the workshop leader has-decided not to use--dya^s^ , and 

^•^ the departure time closely approximates the end of a module 
or component, or lunch break. 
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Once an individual leaves she should not be readmitted. 

"But what if my own peers show up and I become self-conscious?" 

One of the advantages of EN-ACf . is its applicability to a wide range of 

those with advanced degrees or seniors in high 
^^^^^^•..'^P^^^^.^^Y^^tage is its dependence on a peer-to-peer learning 
relationship. ^se this relationship to work far you instead of against 
you. If you know a group memtoer has knowledge of a certain area, request 
that_ she share her knowledge with the group. After the workshop, get 
feedback from peers, if appropriate, on how you performed your facilita- 
tor role. 

. ^^^^ also discovered that peer attendance aids in providing" 
^ ^^PP°^^^^®'..P°??^5Y? . iri reducing our own initial anxiety. Know- 

ing someone in the group is on one 'is side is extremely helpful for morale 
in leading the group. 



"3ut what if an activity fails?" 



Activities, including worksheets, are means to_ stimulate and guide the 
learning process. None of the activities provided is fool-proof, and 
some may work better than others with certain groups of women. If an 
activity "fails," remember that it was only a tool and that you can still 
provide a learning experience without it. There are at least two courses 
of action to keep in mind for the occasion when an activity does not seem 
to work as well as one intends. 

^'^^^.'^r_^^^?™^'_^?..'^^^ther or riot the group agrees with you. Is the failure 
known to the group or just to the facilitators? Often, some types of 
"failures" are not percieved by group members - those that pertain to 
procedure and instruction (structural issues) . For procedural failures, 
inform the group that you need a few moments with the co- facilitator to 
"touch base" about an activity. The group is perfectly capable of con- 
tinuirig its discussion without you for a while. For errors or mistakes 
_^°^_°"^y to facilitators, make appropriate adjustments and keep things 
moving . 

However, if everyone is aware ' a failure, evidence will be found in the 
group process. Participants' verbal and nonverbal behaviors will change, 
in this event, rather than neglecting the phenomenon, confront it along 
with participants. _ For example: "Somehow, I'm getting the impression 
that this activity has not worked well. //Tho else might feel this way?" 

"^^^^ participarits respond affirmatively (and some will supply 
reasons for the failure) , turn the situation around simply by telling 
the group the object of the activity. "Thanks for your honest feedback. 
Guess everything doesn't always work the way you think it will. The 
whole point of this activity was to.... Maybe we could try to respond 
directly to this point right now, just in an informal discussion." The 
group is now "back on track, " and should oblige you by discussing the 
topic which was to have been handled through an activity. Your "image" 
is also intact, because participants will respect you more for admitting 
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to tha ^obiam thaa ignoring it; After the Workshop, cb-faciiitators 
should 3tu^ taio failure, ^ind the problea, and take corrective ieasures 
fov the neact EN-ACT. "Failures" should be viewed as learning experien- 
ces by the facilitators. 



•^But what if there is groi^ conflict or resistance to an activity?- 

This can be a disconcerting situation if the facilitator has not pre- 
pared for it before the workshop. TiM likelihood of internal conflict 
(within the group) is very alight. Persons who make it a point to fight 
seif-deveiop^nt will probably not be interested in attending ESI- ACT. 
QOB way to control for a desired "attitude" is to nake ^-ACT's pircposes 
an^ expectations clear to prospective members in publicity and 

through personal contact before the workshop (that period, when people 
can for more infonnation to assess whether ai-ACT will meet their needs) . 
Sowever, if grot^ Conflict arises^ there has usually been a commtmication 
^a^own of seme kind. Someone has not Med effective listening. 
g gPj^ ^ tte_grot^ about the ground rules referred to throughout -this 
manual (mutual respect^ openness to differing bpi^ons, etc.), and in 
particular during the "Setting the diiQate" activity, mtarvene by 
sio^g the process down and by exerting more control over the situation. 
Often, people are not disagreeing at all — they may be saying the sazne 
thing in a different v«y. If so > point this out, and mention that attack^ 
ing xdeas is one thing but attacking an individual is quite anotoer. 

Two other phenanena indicating "dissonance" in tise group may also occur. 
First:, an individual may demonstrate negative behaviors because she 
does not feel "included" in 'the groi^. Perhaps because of age, socio- 
economic background or certain life events, Jthis person feels "different" 
from the others. Give the wooian some special attention by publicly re- 
inforcing her contributions to the grbi^ and drawing out connnonalities 
^tween this person and other participants, ^e authors have found that 
this kind of indiTrldual may feel "isolated" only temporarily; CT-ACT, as 
a group effort en^hasizing shared experiences, tends to encotirage ac- 
ceptance and closeness among atll types of participants. Differences 
became unin^rtant and artificial. 

A second instance in which a participant may appear to be "resisting" 
the group ex|»rience occurs when the workshop brings out sensitive ma- 
terial that the person is not ready to ihare. In this case, make it 
clear that the groi^ member need only share ^^t she chooses. 



S. "Btxt what if the same participant insists on monc^lizing the discussion?" 

The facilitator should not be too harsh on the monopolizer, often, she 
may be seen as an assertive role mibdel for others in the workshop, to 
the extent the group process is jeopairdized, however, the facilitator 
must intervene. 



Without questioning this participant's motives or needs, the facilitator 
may suggest to the person that while her contributions are valuable, the 
facilitator is concerned about others having the opportunity to talk. 
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EN- ACT is, after all, based on open expression and interaction. This 
suggestion can be shared privately with the monopolizer dxiring a break, 
perhaps by soliciting her cooperation in helping you to help others 
e^^ress themselves more openly in the group. 



"But what if the activities or discussions last longer than the time 
allocated?" 

Get prepared now, because this is predictable. There is never 

enough time, especially for the discussion activities. Everyone wants 

to express opinions and feelings. 

For this eventuality^ examine your final version of EN-ACT before the 
workshop and identify contingency plans for activities that are guaran- 
teed to go on and on. The primary _ agenda items to look at now are the 
?^f*^^^~P°st Information Summary discussion groups (Module I) ; the per- 
sonal strengths activity and group resolution building (Module II) ; and 
the integration discussion (Moduielll) , The facilitator will find that 
"stealing time" from any discussion period is impossible. So instead, 
decide what must be cut and how prior to the workshop . 

Of course, sometimes there will be no other choice than to declare, "I'm 
s9??y_'__?^°^P? really must move oh now." Participants may also be 

encouraged to use page four of the Personal Log, "Thoughts/Feelings I 
Want to Share With ^-oup Members , " as a way to remember any burning 
comments, and then to share those ideas at a isreak or lunch period with 
particular group members. A caution: unless you have had experience in 
conducting guided fantasies, never plan to alter the procedures speci- 
fied in this manual (Chapter 3) as a way to consearve time. 

"But what if the group just doesn't want to talk?" 

The only conceivable way this could happen would be with a captive au- 
dience of participants. who did not want to be there in the first place. 
In this case, the facilitator woiild spend more time in the "unfreezing" 
or preparation stage with participants. Until members are ready for 
growth, no personal movement can be expected. The authors caution the 
use of EN- ACT as a mandatory experience- The workshop is b^sed on choice 
and respect for individual determination. 



"But what if I make a mistake?" 

What if you do- ? Use your good sense of humor to laugh at yourself, and 
others wiii iaugh witn you. Participants are generally very supportive 
and understanding. Besides, it is okay for the group to know you are"* 
human — like themselves. If you make a mistake, claim it, accept it, 
and move on. 



"But what if the group wants to talk about one thing and it*s supposed 
to be talking about another?" 
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Whatever the topic, the discussion has_ emanated frcSn some stimulus that 
you have provided; Call the change of topic to the group's attention 
and try to connect it with the issue at hand. When there is especially 
"meaningful" departure from the subject, permit discussion, watch the 
time, be prepared to revise an initial plan if necessary, and then even- 
tually bring the group back to its task by summarizing^ the discussion 
and relating it to the initial issue. An example of this may be the 
group's need to engage in an extended side discussion about black men 
and their roles, generated from one of the resolutions the group has 
formulated. 



"But what if I just don't know how to handle something and I panic?" 

oniis infrequent occurrence may pertain to your feeling overly responsible 
for workshop leadership. The panic felt will likely be internal and 
not necessarily nor immediately discernible to the participants. Share 
the leadership more often with your co-facilitator and with the group. 
If the panic is pronounced, inform your colleague and the group that you 
are leaving for a few minutes. Outside, get some fresh air or a drink 
of water, and apply some basic relaxation techniques from one of EN-ACT 's 
guided fantasies. 

If a crisis happens with a participant in the group, attend to that per- 
son. Ask the individual if she nee^s something from the group (like 
some positive, stroking) or if she would prefer to leave for awhile. A 
facilitator should accompany the person. Even if you have not had train- 
ing as a mental health practitioner, you are still able to intervene in 
a crisis situation with a participant. Draw on your -wn resources and 
experiences as a black woman and share some of that strength with the 
person . 

If your panic is related to feeling lost or overwhelmed in the group 
process, due to the high energy level and/or a temporary lack of order, 
^et the group's attention ahd share your feelings with participants. 

some confusion right now, and I'd like your help. Will 
someone please stramiarize where we are in our discussion?" At least one 
group member will come to your assistance. 



"But what if the closure activity is inappropriate to my group?" 

The "binding circle" activity was selected because it requires no equip- 
ment and presents no budget problem. We also believe that group close- 
ness could be reinforced through the physical joining of hands. However, 
there are other closure activities that may also be considered, at some 
cost and with limited "equipment . " 

'^-^^g^et of apple^j^ ; the facilitator tells participants the apples 
lose some of their beauty when separated from each other in the basket, 
and then empties the basket so that the apples scatter over.the floor. 
The facilitator describes the apples as "for all seasons," durable, 
sturdy, yet beautiful. Each participant is then asked to share a 
strength with the group, to pick up an apple, and to place it back in 
the basket. At the end, the basket has been replenished by the sharing 
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of -strengths from individuals. The. full basket of apples represents 

beauty of the group. The apples can be 
given to participants upon departure. 

The "chains" ; group members contribute strengths by individually looping 
green paper strips around an^c^curing them together with tape; Green 
is used to represent "life.'*-* the facilitator describes how chains, 

4s tools of bondage, may also be seen as symbols that bind 
us together as black women. 

The "flowers" ; group members contribute strengths once more. This time, 
the individual places a flower in a vase as a personal asset is shared 
with the group. The facilitator describes the beauty of an individual 
flower, but mentions that _when the flowers are combined into a bouquet, 
a new and more powerful effect is perceived. The facilitator likens 
^^;^^_??_.^°^_^^4^^ women need each other as support persons, but need 
not sacrifice their own individuality. 

Sach of the above closure activities emphasizes the same general goal: 
to recognize the uniqueness of individual group members and to fortify 
the impoartance of group support. 
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CHAPTER 5 



FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 



Modifying the workshop to _ suit the needs and resources of specific 
groups is discussed and alternative formats are provided. Follow- 
up activities and evaluation procedures are suggested. 
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closing the workshop. There is always 
something more to add, some issue to emphasize, some point to clarify. As 
you will fiiid as a facilitator, these desires must be tempered by what is 
practical and essential. Similarly, this final chapter is intended to bring 
together the practical and essential considerations of B^-ACT and of this 
manual. Suggested modifications, ideas for follow-up, purpose of evaluation, 
and beCOTiing an EN-ACT facilitator will be discussed. 



SUGG3STED MODIFICATIONS 



This section provides suggestions for adapting EN-ACT to the special needs 
and interests of particiilar groups of women. Three options to be discussed 
are : 

Revising EN-ACT from a full day's agenda to a two to four 
hour experience; 

Alternative presentations of the Information Siimiary on 
black women's identity and sex-roles? and 

Suggestions for adapting the recommended set of readings 
on black women's issues. 



advising the EN-ACT format 

The model presented in this manual calls for a day-long workshop. However, 
resources, frcilities, and the specific needs of your group may encourage 
you to consider revising EN-ACT to a workshop of two to four hours in dura- 
tion. The six suggested modifications are based on the nature of the 
activities, their related goals and objectives, and the degree of personal 
and affective involvement required of th^ participants. EN-ACT shoxild be 

^^_?_P^°^^^yP® where you, the facilitator^ discover its themes and varia- 
tions, and generate your own ''signature Knowing the needs of your 
group members will enable you to determine -which combination of workshop 
activities woiild be most benefical. 

Following are six suggested component combinations from which workshop actir 
vities may be selected depending upon your purposes- Any of these combina- 
tions can be presented in a half day session. 

1. Purpose ; To provide a perspective on black women's identity and sex- 
roles by focusing on the racial and gender status. 

Applicability : Suitable as an introduction to a seminar or course on 
black women. Also for use as a refocusing experience for women in 
transition. These activities require a minimal level of personal and 
affective involvement from participants. 

Activities : Orientation 

Stereotypical/Ideal/Black Woman Discussion Groups 
Black Women's Identity s Sex-Role 
Orientation • Information Summary 
Identifying General Themes S Personal Meaning 
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Revisions : Extend time limits for activities before and after The Black 
Woman's Identity and Sex- Role Orientation: Information Summary; 

2. Purpose : To encourage an awareness of the relationships between past, 
present and future and their impact on individual goals. 

Applicability : Recommended for task-oriented groups who would value an 
overview of their heritage and an understanding of the process of self- 
develdpmeht. Requires a high level of personal involvement and inter- 
action among participants. 

Activities ; Black Women's Identity s Sex-Role 
Orientation: . Information Summary 

Stereotypicai/Ideal/Black Woman Discussion Groups 

Guided Memory Procedure 

Identifying Personal Strengths 

Looking at Black Women's Issues 

Black Woman's Credo 

Identifying Personal Goals 

Revisions : No major revisions necessary. Does not include goal achieve- 
ment contract. May be helpful to provide resource list of other personal 
growth opportunities (semineirs, workshops, courses, etc.). 



. Purpose : To stimulate an appreciation for how individual strengths 
contribute to the black community; brings out the importance of black 
women ' s support systems . 

AppliGafeili,ty : For use with women who may need to increase their level 
of self-esteem. 

Activities : Guided Memory Procedure 

Identifying Personal Strengths 
Looking at Black Women's Issues 
Black Woman's Credo 
Identifying Personal Goals 
Integration Activity 
Wrapping Up 



Revisions : No major revisions^ Does not include goal implementation. 
Facilitator might include a resource list of other workshops, courses 
and personal growth opportunities. 

. Purpose ; To promote ah understanding of how racial-gender affiliation 
influences positive personal goal achievement. 

Applicability : For participants with a hi^ level of self-knowledge 
and relative sophistication in cognitive and task-oriented activities. 

Activities ; Looking at Black Women's Issues 
Black Woman's Resolutions 
Identifying Personal Goals 
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Future Fantasy Procedure 
Goal AchiiBvement Contract 
Integration Activity 
Wrapping Up 

Revisions : No major revisions necessary. 



5. 



Purpose-: To recognize the ways in which issues of personal identity are 
held in corranon with other black women. 

Applicability; Suitable for groups requiring a balance of cognitive and 
experiential activities, with emphasis on personal strengths. 

Activities^ : Black Woman's Identity and Sex-Role 
Orientation: Infoinnation Summary 
Guided Memory Procedure 
Identifying Personal Strengths 

Revisions: No major revisions necessary; extended time limits for group 
discussions suggested. 



Purpose^: To provide an understanding of developmental issues affecting 
both cultural and individxaal identity, with an emphasis on personal 
goal formation. 

Applicability; For groups able to assimilate cognitive material ^ickly. 

Activities : Black Woman's Identity and Sex-Role 
Orientation : Information Summary 
looking at Black Women's Issues 
Black Woman's Credo 
Identifying Personal Goals 

Revisions: No major revisions necessary; does not include goal 
iinplementation . 



Alternative Pr^entatiotxs of the Information Summary 



In addition to_ the method of presentation of the Information Summary (des- 
cribed in Module I) other approaches to presenting this material may be more 
suitable for your group. For example, if the participants are already fami- 
liar with the information and concepts, they may prefer to read tne Informa- 
tion Summary as pre-workshop material. During the workshop, the facilitator 
reviews the important points. 

Another approach is to present the Information Siimary In an informal manner 
by describing the main points of the document in language that is clearly 
understandable for all the participants. 
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Modificat±ons-o£-Readings 



Sixteen articles or v^daptations are provided. You should feel free to s\ibs- 
titute or include additional readings appropriate to the needs of the women 
in your particular workshc^. The following guidelines may be helpful if you 
choose to include additional reading material: 

The readings should be relatively short. Lengthy materials 
can be edited or adapted for essential content. Reading time 
should be less than ten minutes. 

Language and concepts should be modified so that they are not 
too difficult or technical for the group to read aind understand. 

In order to stimulate discussion, articles reflecting several- 
viewpoints about black women's roles need to be provided. 

Include readings which reflect different areas and issues of 
concern to black women reflecting the categories presented in 
the Information Summary - relationships, education and work, 
and personal issues. 



IDEAS FOR FOLLOW-UP 



EN- ACT has built into the workshop format a support system in which members 
contract to do individual fdllqw-up with each other. _ It is hoped that the 
workshop activities "lill provide the level of personal involvement needed 
to develop a commitment to do fbllbw-up with each other. The- facilitator 
can help by emphasizing the importance of following through on the contract. 

Another idea for follow-up is the production of a workshop directory, in 
which participants may list their names, addresses, and telephone numbers. 
If collected by the .tfacilitatdr early in the workshop day, the information 
may be duplicated and distributed to all group members at the close of the 
workshop . 

Fbllow-up may also be done through a monthly coffee hour or rap isession^ 
Some or all of the participants can meet to discuss progress and to continue 
to offer support for each other. The coffee or rap sessions may be atrranged 
by the facilitator or by individual group members themselves. The facili- 
tator might consider arranging the first such activity and participants can 
do any other subsequent ones. A word of caution to the facilitator is 
necessary here. Participants may expect you to continue to be involved in 
planning post-workshop activities. It is important for you to emphasize 
that their independent involvement with each other is more desirable. 

As one final suggestion, you might want to make a phone call to each par- 
ticipant a few weeks following the workshop. In this way yo^^iil be able 
to ascertain the lasting effects of the workshop, ask about progress in work- 
ing on personal goals, and offer encouragement and support. It would be a 
good idea at this time also to suggest that participants arrange some kind 
of follow-up activity on their own. 
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PURPOSE OF EVALUATION 



Evaluation serves a purpose both for the workshop facilitator and for the 
participants. For the facilitator it is ijaportant to know how you and the 
activities affected the learning process for the participants. An under-* 
standing of what was facilitative in helping participants accomplish the. 
goals and objectives of the workshop, and what was not facilitative, is im- 
portant.^ _ ?^^^??5^9^_!^^^^ some adjusting before another 
workshop is undertaken. If a particular activity or some of an activity was 
not helpful IT there may be some things identified for your consideration when 
planning f or _another workshop. A copy of the EN- ACT Evaluation is included 
at the end of Component Six in Chapter 3« 

Workshop participants can also benefit from evaluation because it helps to 
reinforce grpvth that has occurred. The Personal Log will serve as a running 
account of the group member's personal development, allowing each participant 
to judge the quality of what has occurred by measuring the responses she has 
recorded after each component against her stated purpose for attending the 
workshop, and against the desired dutccxnes stated for the workshop. The fact 
that the participant is able to measure her growth in this way helps to rein- 
force that growth. 

Finally, EN- ACT has built-in suinmary/di scus s ion periods, during which the 
participants as well as the facilitators may evaluate specific activities 
and experiences. These occasions for open sharing will provide you and your 
group members with an on-going measure of individual and group reactions to 
workshop material. This kind of subjective and continuous oral evaluation 
is just as important as are any results acquired through an evaluation tool 
administered at the end of the workshop. 

BECOMING AN EN-ACT FACILITATOR 



"Can I really do it?" You will be able to answer that question for yourself 
by responding to these: 

Do you have a sense of your own identity as a black woman? 

Do you have someone in mind to serve as co-facilitator? 

Do you have one or more trained persons available to provide 
individual counseling to participants, if needed, after the 
workshop? 

Do you know of some black women who would be interested in 
the ^-ACT experience? 

Do you have access to a comfortable facility? 

Do you, or does someone you know,, have the time to plan, 
publicize, and organize EN-ACT? 

Do you have three or four days to study this manual carefully 
and to "modify" EN-ACT as necessary? 

Are you creative, self-confident, sensitive to others, and 
comfortable in groups? 
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Do you have a lot of motivation and perhaos a little bit 
of "ham?" 

answer these questions affirmatively^ you are well on your 
^°_?^°Y?^?"?_^^P°^^^^^.^^^® experience for potential group members. 
The tasks of planning, organizing, adapting, and conducting EN-ACT will be, 
as it has been for the authors, a challenging and rewarding experience. it 
has something to do with the personal relevance of EN-ACT and the emphasiis 
it places on the dignity and uniqueness of black women. 

Probcibly the single most important determinant in your assessment of EN- ACT, 
its applicability to participants, and its meaning to you, is yaur belief 
system. EN-ACT,_ as an experience that assumes and embraces the worthiness 
of black women, has a powerfvil value. For even more significant than the 
questionis posed above are these: 

Do you believe that you and other black women have something 
to leairh with and from each other? 

bo you believe that black women share common concerns, joys, 
and frustrations? 

Do you believe in black women's actiial and evolving potential? 

These and other more personal quesitions must be addressed before you give 

serious consideration to EN-ACT* This manual has not drily attempted to 

stimulate your interest in the workshop, but also to stimulate your awareness 
of the shared concerns upon which EN-ACT is based. It is time to give our- 
selves attention ~ to share with each other the courage, love, nurturance, 
and even the anger, struggles, and weaknesses^ that have collectively served 
as the /:ore of our survival over the centuries. We have listened to others 
who have spoken for us, and now it is time to speak for ourselves. Only 
then will we be able to get rid of stereotypes, dispel myths, and address 
misconceptions that have been generated about black women — and that some 
of us have even bought. 

EN-ACT, we believe, is a start. See if you agree with Us by letting us know 
your experiences with the workshop. See if aj-ACT begins to validate 
Shange's (1977) celebration of black womanhood: 



sing a black girl ' s song 

bring her out to know herself 

to know you 

but sing her rhythms 

carin/struggle/hard times 

sing her song of life 

she ' s been dead so long 

cic in silence so long. 

she doesh^t know the sound 

of her own voice 

her infinite beauty 

she's half-notes scattered 
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without rhythm/no time 
sing her sighs 

sing the song of her possibilities 
sing a righteous gospel 
the makih of a melody- 
let her be bom 
let her be bom 
s handled warmly. * 



* Reprinted with permission at Macmillan Publishing Co. , Inc. from FOR 
COLORED GIRLS WHO HAVE CONSIDERED SUICIDE/WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Copyright ® 1975, 1976, 1977 by Ntozake Shange. 
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WORKSHOP READINGS 
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Mapted from: Black Macho and the Mfih of the Si^ervonan 

by 

MicheUe Wallace 

Michelle Wallace believes that for the last fifty years there had. been 
•'a growing distrust^ even hatred, . between black men and vjbmen." This is 
the result not only of racism, but the failure of black men and wcinen to 
examine and analyze theixr slavery. Instead, 

people have pushed and accept^ seme i^ths^that have clouded the reality 
of black male/female relationships and have preventoi the \jinity that \vas 
necessary for the Black Revolution to succeed. 

Sane of the primary iryths are that black rapen, in cooperation with 
wMte iren, hay^ to keep black men frcm being men; and that slavery 

was^moch wrse for black nen than for black the man "was not 

permitted to fuifiH his traditional role as a man, that is as head of his 
family, sole provider and protector." Believers in these ideas feel that 
black v?omen must step back, be silent and allow black men to realize their 
manhood without interference. 

Vgj] lace challenges these ityths by citing the maiy ways that slave loen 
and voten had available to them to excel in their work, thereby gaining 
self-respect, respect 'frcra others and often special privileges fron the 
slave master. She also writes iimt in spite of family menisers scmstiioes 
being sold and s^>arated frcm their loved ones., two parent hous^iblds were 
irore the rule rathjer than the exception; and . that husbands and wives 
worked together to deal with the pressures after ; slavery anf Reconstruc- 
tion that came in the form of "the thousands of lynchings, ard the group 
effort on the part of jtrfiite men to sever the black man's penis frcm his 
body and render him economically unable to provide for h-'.s family, despite 
his legal freedcm. " 

• In the media (movies, radio ^ television> newspapers^ etc.) White 
America created negative stereot^^s of blac^ that blacks came to accept 
as real behavior for thsnselves. The Kii IQuk iQari and the lynch irbbs 
ciaxcn^ that their mission was to protect white wcften frcm oversexed 
black males; and although the majority of blades who^were lynched were 
not even accused of raping white vonen, black men came to regard white 
women as syntols of freedom ffan hatred and oppression. With the love 
and pursuit of white. wanen_ by black men came, their rejection of their 
black wcmen. Michelle Wallace, feels that this is one of the ways that 
blacJcs continue to shew tb*at th^ cannot think for thonselves and still 
act on the basis of J^roerica's racist and sexist influence. 

M^ted with permission frcm: B l ack Mad:30 smd ^^^^?th of the Sup ervvU Li d n . 
by Michelle Wallace, The Dial Press, 1978, pp. 13-33. 
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FEIiOTiONSHIPS: MALE/FEMALE 

Adapted frcni: "The Seduction of a Macho Man" 

Jaiia Hare 

_'Ilie itiacho, a man viip has an exaggerated awareness and way of asserting 
his irascuJdmty, does not really l^ve himself. He has actually given up on 
the possiMlity of being loved by others and seeks to patch his injured 
self-esteem wiiii se3±-lDve. Ke may "rant or need many wcraen and ah extreme 
ctoedi^x:e frcm a vCTTBn as^s^ cannot feel. 

Other macho men seem at war wilii wanen, seeing every^raran as a r^lica of 
their mothers who dctninated them as cihildr^. They r^eat^ly fight out 
aJ4_ unresolved corf their mothers and fear rcinantic love as an 

insecure situation in which th^ may lose all. 

"^he blade wcitian is tirg3^of stgryli ng in for too mar^ black males* 
mothers and dcdbly tir^ of sggportiiig two egos, her own and hisjr tired 
of raising one_'Tx?y" after anotter \ih&n th^'re not her sons. Wfe can^t 
stand the sirtple pain of his displaced rage too inuch j.onger, though we 
knew the problem and frcxn \rfience it springs." 

A_^rtain kind of blade his failures on his black wcman, 

yet ke^s ali -die sucx^ses for himself alone. The woman may feel that her 
decisions, especially m terms of handling money, are more practical than 
hiS/ but she is threatened with losing her man, or at least catising his down- 
fall, if she doeai*t.go alor^ with his idrasi "The strong black wcroan feels 
frequently that she is regarded as a mere worldxarse with no tiine off for 
•strong' behavior on the job or in the family either." 

Feeling neglected^ sane women fall into the fantasy that ah outside roan 
will m^ce it easier for her an unhappy marriage. In many cases, 

their hu^aands are having affairs too. 

_ Sneaking around in our relationships cannot help diange our social 
conditions. We need instead strong discipline and. social and psydralogi- 
cal stability. It may be necessary for us to. consider different family forms, 

poly^i^f .if the current ones have outlived their usefulness. This 
stouid not be an eaccTJse for^ ^ "to fail his role and his ccnrait- 

ment in his matingsi" But the black man must be given help ani a diance to 
believe in hiirself and to know that his blade wanan believes in him. 

Mapted with permission from: "Coping_ With Male/Female Alienation in Qie 
Coning Bad Years," Blade Male/Ferale Relationships , Nov. /Dec., 1979, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 17-18, 
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RELOTICNSHIPS: MALE/FStlALE 



Adapted fron: "The Political inplications of Social Stereotyping of 
Wtroen and Men itoDng Black and White College students" 

by 

Barbara P. Turner and Castellano B. Turner 

In order to stow vdiether blade ?^J^*iite college studente differ in 
acceptance, of the idea of male dooinahce in the family, a study was done 
using black ahd.viiite men and_wahen._ It was suggestai that because black 
vicxnen are nore frequently eirployed. than white wcmen, black women would be 
viewed as more powerful in the family^ in relationship to men, than vfcLte 

wmen. It further suggested that these differences in pcwei* would 

have scne effect on how each sex within each race views his/her own sex 
and the opposite sex. 

To determine if differences betwe^ blacks and whites existed co:'icern- 
ing the idea of dcminance, and if so-what differences, students were asked 
to give their opinions about men and wciiien in general. For exanple^ some 
questions asked were: "Po you see most men as reJLiable or unreliable?" 

"Do you see most raren as _reliable or unreliable?" Sore teiiTts the stodents 

were stsked to use when giY™^.'^^?^ viewi^ 9?_^^^^^ ai^ women TOre: _ strong or 
weak, rasponsdile or irresponsible, and snart or diirb. The main findings of 
the researchers were: 

1. White women were tlie only group to view the opposite 
sex more positively than their own sex. 

2. Black women did not think of men in such ideal ways 
as v^te wmen did. • 

3. Black wcmen, more than black men or white women and 
men, saw men as being unreliable. 

4. Only black v^anen saw wcmen as being more reliable 
than men. 

There were sane conclxosions drawn about the men and women in this sto^. 
One is that regardless of social or econcmic class, vd^te women viewed 
even more positively than men viewed their own sex... Another is that. black 
wcmen were especially likely to see men as unreliable,. A final conclusion 
was that black wanen do not view men more positively tiian they do other 
vKxven, and that white women do view men more positively than other wcrnen. 

The researchers suggested, in view of vdiat they found, that "the goal 
of sexual equality in America might be furthered if the relatively 
equalitarian black family is taken as a model hy vdiites . " 
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Jt^"9^,t^. study <fad reveal the negative, effects of raci^, the tendency 
SJ^u black men and wonen to feel distrustful and victiitdzea by 

^ch other^ the posxta\'e insight ^Esuid be actively pursued by other ethnic 
groups ni^^ica. Urgir^ black wonen to anbrace the idea of male doni- 
nance wDuld rot pranotr. the cause of racial equality in America. 

Adapted with permission fron: Sociology and SociaJ^ ^search. 
January, 1974, Vol. 58 (2), 155-162. ' 
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I^ELATIONSHIPS : MAL^/FEIffiLE 

Adapted fron: 'Tfe Can V3brfc it Out" 

fay 

Nathan and Julia Hare 

We roust understand ox^ problen before we can find a solution to it. 
Ibo inaxiy_ black males and f stales. say one thixbg \*dle practicing another. 
We also look at oin: ai^niition and the world through rose-pplored glasses, 
ijsing psychological theories to deny our difficulties. "At a certain 

time in the struggle against expression, ^leriisfyer the cj^gr to 

feel too weak to violently j»nfront^ the oppressor head--on, gspectalty \^ien 
we have r^sntly tried and believe we have failed, the oppressed will se^ 
irst^d to focus on persuading the oppressor of their native. worth." We 
steive tiO convince the vdiite man of. our v^airth >dien_ he actually fears that 
we ji:ist might be si;5>eriar, especially (consider ixhg hw we have dominated 
sports and mtertainmeht. "So it ag^^ears that we have tried to convince 
the wroi^ man. What we need to do is cbnvdJice coir^lves of 
worth. " But we idust also admit to ourselves that we have prci^leros in our 
families that are a result of racial oj^aression. 

^ iSast ui^er staid how oppression af forts oxir relationships ard learn 
new ways of feeling towaSi curselves and others^ new ways of responding 
one on one, and unlearn the old outmoded ways that have hurt otar relation- 
ships. But "before can change we must feel like changing; before we 
can change others. . .we must change ourselves." 

We must understand ourse^es and our emotions. It's irtportant to 
recognize the black male's seCTet doiobts and his need to feel that his 
ranan believes in hijn in ord^ for him to move toward realizing his potent- 
ial. When hard times hit, the black vjcsnan strongly criticizes her mate 
for failing _in_ his masculine duties > x-Aio in turn blames and critici::es her 
for not fulf illii^ the aspects of her feminire role. They sp^sd so itiuch 
time and energy correcting each otl:^ ttot they negle^ to 'correct them- 
selves and the criticistu and counter-criticism continue. 

In a sitration in vSich -Sie v3onen works, the .^lack uw. often avoids 
cuu i uuiLL cation with his wife, feeling that her coropj/rints . Jrcvit the wbrkjjig 
world are actually condonning him. He retreats t3D_ i ne st:r:iet . 'Ihe votan- 
may coc^^erate by avoiding family conflict. ''What tIv-N\l0L^^^ a 
couple are the maiQ^ aiiall skiJ3^ arg' cx>iibestanis^^:i bef ore f acii^ 
the Olympiad. ^forecIper, th^ f ail to deveiop^t^ irself an 

ever present inspiration and a tranquilizer of fami3^^' strife — that, 
whatever cones vp, whatever happens, sonehw they kn># they cj-n \v..j:k it 

Sie white woman in her relationships with blac'. r-vu , 1/ !. i; ".' belp 
and guide her black mate into goqd_ cxDnnections in tr:^ it^c^k&::S<*--.-.>^'- ild 
gives him the stjppccrt he needs vAiile he learns to f\.t:- rtica^ u' "--^ 's^ 
contrast, black vonen> long familiar with the failure ot ii^; r i; r 
fathers, grandfather's _ and slave forefathers, tend tc te aor:- o:']^. . , ^^nd: 
scoldir^ than siJ^^xDrtive and could well use seme of ths wTjite t-^citt:..- • 
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approach. Treating the man. as. an. infant learning to walk, she would 
^^icourage him^ guard against killing his. spirit or inhibiting and frighten- 
ing him^ and never, even in anger, let him know that this is what she is 
doing. . "It_ is the blade male who soon get up and walk, but 

it . is the .black fanale \yhD must encourage and reinforce him in his early 
trials and tribulations. ifie black man who has learned to feel loved and 
fully adequate will feel he can cope with any cc^lict in this society and 
will strive to strengthen his family relations. 

as a p^5pie have a task to iirprove our intimate relations and work 
toward changing the social order so that we and those cxruing through and 
after us will ^ be able to ©q^erience the free and healthy relationships that 
cannot exist in an oppressive and decadent society. 



^i^pted ra.th petrmission front: "Copix^g With Male/Temale Alieination. in the 
Gcming Bad Years," Black^-lale/Fgnale Relationships , I^./Dgc. , 1979, 
Vol. 1, Nb. 2, pp. 17-18. 
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PEIiRTlbNSHIPS: MPIE/Fmi^ 



Mapted fron: '•VSien You're in Love with a Strong Black Wcnan" 

by 

Nathan Hare 

-Mary blacic vicmen blame black men for their financial^ probloms and their 
estiDtional problems as v?ell. But no._one thinks about the broken dreams of 
the black man.. The black wcman will chastise the black man for his finan- 
cial failures ^ then cotrpare him to v*iite rnen, when it is tte v^te^ m 
who is makir^ it so hard for blade iten to 

bilities. As economic conditions get TOrse, black wctnen will lose their 
faith in the capabilities and good intentions of men who are not financially 
strong, 

_ Our personal relationships are shaped and affected by the circumstances 
in vfcch we find ourselves. These conditions will remain the same until we 
do sonething about them. 

Ihe ^pressor often controls blade men by pulling black. wonen away, 
fron their bid custccns and ideals and winning then over to his values of 
materialism. Many :^jcamen stcxetly want their. men to resist oppression but 
fear that the v^te man's, reaction may mean loss of a job av the inability 
to meet the furniture bills or second mortgage on the house. "She will 
frankly urge other men to wreckless militancy, but it f "ils a different 
story when it cctnes to her own feilcw." 

"In her relationship with the blacSc man, the strong black wcman may 
long to subdue the male but, once having succeeded, Icse interest in him." 
Sane researchers have fourd a pattern, "anor^ peasant wmen wherein tliey 
didn't feel loved unless thQ^ were suffering,.. ajipareni^ 

their mothers sufferirg before then at the hands of their fathers and^other 
men." It has been noted also that the black wonm is proud of her strength, 
but feels that history has forc^ her to be strong aiii that her strengSi is 
a prbblCTi in relationships with black men. "The black wcman longs for a 
blade man with strength arii prominence, even the chance to. be weaJc saoe- 
times, tohave a steady stoulder to. lean on, . but fears to let herself go, 
cannot indulge her Ixaxurious fantasies th^t the black male will still be 
there and even that he will be a steady leaning post in tim/^ of storm 
and trouble." 

The black man is relatively powerless and this must be dealt with 
black people. Vihite feminists are clouding the issue with, the nption 
that meri dDn't.need to be strong econonical.ly or psychologically. But the 
White man hasn't lost any strength as a result oJE jEetrujiisra; only bl^ck men 
have. "The vdiite race has a wcnen.prc±)lOT2_the_b race has a wuiian 
problem and a man prdblsn in that , unlike -die white man, the black man is 
also oppressed. The v*iite wctnan has only to raise herself to the level 
of her man." If the blade wccnan moves up_ without the black male moving 
\ip at the same time, "she will ccnpound her ronantic problems and 
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1^ isolation ?jid too often look around to fird that tfi^e is no strong 
black mn to stand beside her." But vje need the steong blade ranan and 
m^t love her and learn to live with her, "for she, the strong black 
ranan, will rear our strong black race," 

Adapted with permission fccm: "^ping With Male/t'CTale Alienation in the 
Qaming Bad Years e " Black Male^onale Relations hips, Nbv./Dec.. 1979, 
Vol, 1, No. 2, pp, 15-17, ' 
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RELATICNSKEPS: Fi^ffiiY 



Adapted Fran: "Factors Kalated To Stability In Upwardly Mobile Black Families" 

fay 

Harriette Pipes McAdoo 



Becaiise no. careful study of the black middle class had been made since 
the 1930' s and 1940 's, psychologist Harriette Pipes McMoo undertook a study 
in 1976 that vrould challenge the acdepted stereotypes about middle class 
blacky their lifestyles, family structures, and relationships wiSi poor ai^ 
worJcii^ class blacks. The s-bjdy focused on 178 middle class blacks in V7ash- 
ington, D.e. and a nearby subi^b. Families were selected on the. basis of 
incxrtie, ages of tixB parents, and the parents, and the presence of school 
children in the heme. . _The researcher held separate interviews with each 
father and mother to identify likenesses and differences among these black 
middle class families. 

McMoo made a number of interesting findings through lier study: 

1. That there were several different types of middle class 
lifestyles 1 the "traditional" family "who through fru- 
galily, industriousness and education becarte teachers^ 
preachers and doctors — and. have qui^etly taken for grant- 
ed confortable incdrnes, high levels of education . and 
fine pexsonal possessions; the "bourgeoisie" families 
who were highly interested in cars and clothes; a com- 
bination of the " traditional^ rnd the ''bourgeoisie"; 

and_ those who mixed "their urten an'"" suburban styles 
with African pictures, clothing, and celebrations such 
as Kwansa. " 

2. Ttet contrary to the stereotype of the fonale headed 
black family, 72% of the families had two parents. 

3. That although the "rags to ridies" process works for 
other ethnic groups in. this country, there was no one 
in the survey who moved into the middle class without 
their parents having first achieved at least working 
class status. 

4. That manbers of first generation middle class families 
value education more, have more college training and 
earn larger salaries than members of long established 
middle class families. 
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Wto t McPidoo^i^ significant fiMing vas the existence 

of a network in ;rfd.cii ird^ie class famlie^ rela- 
tives and close frioids in the areas of child care^ financial help, etrption-- 
al sijppbrt, halp with r<^?airs.and chorc^3, and gifts of clothes and furnitiire. 
Every person interviewed credited their extended f andJy with helping than 
attain their middle class position and the. majority of them rraintained 
strong ties with their kin. Exchanges of help were seen as accepted family 
behavior which had mutual benefits and were seen as more reliable, sensitive 
and helpful tten assistance frcm social agencies. McMdd also felt that the 
sharing patterns cotild be carryovers in our heritage frcm social practices 
in Africa. 

Dvhile the newly irobile . families felt more re^6nsi£le to their non- 
mobile relatives, ^IbAdoo thinks that helping patterns might not be as intense 
as families remain middle class_._ But the kin help patterns remained strong 
across all mobility patterns. She also noted that vdiite families, might 
develop siiidlar patte^^ help e»c±iange in order to cope with the rise of 
"duai'-career marriagp-" and the acoctrpanying pressxires that blacks have long 
experimced. 



Adapted with permission from: Journal of Marriage and the Family ^ 
November, 1978, pp, 761-776, 
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Mapted frou: "ihe Black Wctnan and Child Rearing" 

.__.bY. . 
Janice Hale 

-^-'^^^^-^^^^^^ examines, the relationship beti-;een black wonen and their 
children through a discussion of child-rearing practices. Here, child 
rearing practices is divided into two categories: 1) those oractices in 
black child-rearing that developed due to the racism and c^ressicn black 
people have e:qDerienced in ^rierica; and 2) those influences' on black child- 
rearing that cane from African culture. 

^ relates to the first category, black child-rearina .^ast deal with 

a basic conflict that exists between what may be called the "^^irerican view 
of the worid"_and the "African view of . the world," Ite. African world view 
tends to si^^port ttte_ cultural values of comiunity coooeratirn emd gxr^p 
responsibiHty- Oi the other hand, the American world -/iew terds s-Lrooort 
the cultural, values of ocrpetition, individualism and l^eo jv-denc-. The ^ 
role of the black family has been to balance these two op^v: .i->g T^^rid views. 

_31ac!': children must be. prepared to not on^^ behave ln 'J-^- manner of 
the culture in which they live, but also to take on those h.-i-'i.aviors of 
the majority culture that are needed to advance economically . in view 
of this, black nothers have the following tasks: 1) to ignore those w5iite 
child-rearing practices that are irrelevant to black cl-J.ldren; 2) to make 
their hones safe and secure places for black children to grow up inj 3) 
help black children to develcr positive self-images; and 4) to inspire a^ 
strong desire to achieve in black children. 

The second category of child-rearing practices relates to African 
heritage. It tes been suggested that blacks are a_ very, onotional people 
and tl^at the emotion-charged, people-oriented quality of black expression is 
also a ^ part of an African heritage. For blacks in America, the church his 
historically been one major avenue for black ^ression as well as functioning 
as a kind of extended, family fellowship. Ihus, the church^rov/ides children 
with other significant adults to relate to. For blacks, "mmibership in the 
<diurch is of ten not liirdte^ to Sunday morning worship service. Throughout the 
week, it presides children and adults with a peer group, and gives blacks an 
opportunity to provide i^dership, and exhibit and develcp feelings of accon- 
plishment. through participation dji_ church organizations and activities. In 
other words, black churches in i^nerica are much like the extended family 
ccnrnunities in African culture. 

It has been shown that child-raising practices influence the devel^tnent 

of pecple-oriented behavior. Although it has been reported that there is a 
minimal anoxont of verbal iiiteractio^^^ lower class families, which includes 
many ^ black families, there is an abundant of comrunication in other ways 
;>d.thin these families.. These other forms of aarr^^inication include mother's 
cuddling of baby_ and children, and various facial ©egressions used to make a 
point. For blacks then, these practices may be related to the distinctive 
cultural styles of black children. 



this material adapted fran "The Black ^vttnan and Child Rearing" by Janice Hale 
is reprinted fron The Black ^^faman (SA(S FOCUS EDrriCNS , Vol. 21) LaFrancis 
Rodgers-Rose, Editor, copyright 198Q, pp. 79-87 by permission of the Publisher, 
Sage "Publications, Inc. 
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RELATIONSHIPS: FAJIILY 



Adapted fran: "The Black Vkxcan and Family Roles" 

by 

Ccirfie iSicGray 

^ This article exanii^ the family roles of the black wanan. The black 
family and the blade wcinan have too frequently been labeled as being 
different or "ali^nnal" in relation to the "traditional" wman an5 the 
^traditional" family. Now that families in general are becdning less and 
less traditional, vAiat used to b^ viewed as different fran accepted stan- 
dards in terms of family structure is now beii^ seen as just a different 
form of the family. Viewing departures sirrpiy as different, rather than 
piacmg a negative value on. that difference, suggests i±e beginning of a 
more healthy image for non- traditional family structures. 

/..le . sense of caring and social responsibility in the black cormrunity 
in adai_tion_to_ strong ties to kin, have kept black fami3J.es together and 
strengthened, their functioning. Th^ sense of caring or the value of caring 
for others. Which is held by black families can possibly be traced to several 
sources. These sources are: . 15 . the African cultural heritage of black 
people; 2) strong religious beUefs; 3) caring roles into which blacks have 
been pl^ed due to various social and eponcmic situations; and 4) r©»gnition 
of the need to support each other in order to survive the oppressive forces 
of society. 

The adaptability of Sie black wroan in assuming a provider role for her 
family when necessary has been a positive factor in black families. Assum- 
ing thiC role of provider scrnetimes beccmes necessary because black male 
unorployment and underemployment rates are higher and his iif e egrectancy 
is lo^^ than those of the white male. For sooe gro\:ps in our society, male 
and f Quale roles have traditionally been more distinct. . Traditionaiiy, the 
father has been tlie provider, protector, and disciplijnarian while the nother's 
role is one of horonaker ai^ taking care of the children. Historically how- 
ever^ this clear-cut distinction between the roles of father and mother has 
not been relevant for most black families. 

Ihis iraterial adapted fran "The Blade Wtoan and Family Roles" 
by Carrie McCray is reprinted fran The Black _Wanan (SftiSE FOCUS 
EDITIONS, Vol. 21) LaFranc^s Rodger s-Rose, Editor, copyright 1980, 
pp. 67-78 fay permission of the Publisher, Sage Publications, Inc. 
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Mapted f^Sn: "A Statistical Portrait Of ^hi Biidc Wtman V^rker" 

by 

Alexis M. Her-an 

i^v^^^^ Black j,cman has been a preval^^ part of the sharply increasing 
S^TT ? P^c^^Patxon of all waifen that began to occur after Mbrld 

■ ^-'^ ^ a higher participation rate than that of the 

white wanan v^orker, 51% for Bla^. .-jnen as cotlared with 48% for Sill 



wanien. 



nr^^Jt^ ^J'^r ^ i. aicr ity of Black wonen '^rk because of eco- 

^^.J^^^^^^-- ^ '' =^^1^ ^P°^ themselves; 

5 ^s^^-dowed, dxvorcsd. or separated may have to st^rt than^ 
selves and children as well. And since a portion of the married w^ 
gve ^sbands wxth Ic; inccxnes, there is a need for t:^ inccxnes t^Sable 

^^^ ^ ^} standard . = living, particularly in 

the face of constantly rising inflation. 

u w ^'^-^ wcraen, the Black wcman_ is mors .■Iks.ly t.o be wc- king if her' 

hi^d s inccrie is icx^, and less likely if she h... .^11 cirMdEen in the 
hane,^regardless of her education and ti-aining. Iiicerestingly enough, 
though, If she IS married her chances of working are greater, whereas a 
wttite wxman is^less likely to be atiployed if she is married. The average 
WOTan^o was bom in 1960 ca.i expect to vrork at least 20 years during her 

For the^ Black wcnan who v;orks full tiiie throughout the year, her median 
income is a little^ lower than that c2 the white -.ratien but is considerably be- 
low the mccme^of both Black and ^te uk.!^ Although government data are not 
available on the average inocme of Black waren v orkers in' various fields and 
professions, we have other evidence '.vhich shows that the low inccme of many 
Black women can be attributed largely to the t^^ of oco^ations in which 
they are enployed. 

.^■-^ut 46% of minority wonen were in white collar jobs in 1977, as 5^- 
parec -.ith 66% of white vCTen. On the other hand, a higher proportion of 
nmiority wrmen (18%) th^ of white wonen (14%) were ^in blue- collar work. 
/Jute-collar WTDrkers are those enployed in professional £ir..a technical jobs 
managerial ana administiative work, sales, and clerical occupations. Blue^ 
collar work are those in craft jobs, including the skilled trades, 
operatives who handle transport equipment or work in factories, and other 
nonfarm laborers. 

^- large proportion of minority worteh wbrkersjwere in service occupa- 
tions in 1977 - 35% corpared with 19% for ^±±te wonen. Service work includes 
jobs m private households, as well as in food service businesses, health 
service workers such as dental assistants or nursing aides, personal ser- 
vice workers sudi as hairdressers, and protective services such as police. 

The occupational distriijution of the Black wcman should continue to 
irtprove as she moves in to more skilled and professional jobs wher^^j the 
pay is generally high. 
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* t.i'^® ^ ^ ^ significant, increkse in ..the educationai attainment 
Of Black wgnen workers . Their npdian yeaxs of schooling rose ffon ^ 0 5 

^^f^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^2*^ y^^^ ^ "^^ educational gap between Blade 

and white wanen workers has narrowed a^reciably; the median years of 
schoolxng for white women workers was 12.6 years in 1976. 

, This seniewhat brief statistical overviav of the Bl^dc vj^i worker 

clearly inda.cates that she is still on the botton rungs of the econonic 
ladder. It is particuiariy iitportant, therefore, for her to prepare for 
3obs_that are in^danand, that pay well, and that are personally fulfilling. 
Shejio doubt will e^^ienc^, to sane degree, the effects of sex and race 
discrmination for sane time to cone. But these barriers should continue 
^ a_ result of stronger enf orcansnt of eigaal enployment opportunity 

and affirmative action pr^rams, and through other msasures to croen more 
non- traditional training and job opportunities to v-xmen. 



Mapted gth^permission frcm: The Black Collecrian , May/June, 1978, 
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Adapted fron: "Enrployinent Oppoortunities for Black Wctnen in tiie 1980 's" 

by 

Alexis M. Herman 

Bnploirnent c^^xsir^^ are better today than ever before for black 
yoren with skills needed in the job inarJ<et for two reasons: 1) Black /wcrnen 
arg^bettgr educated than ever before arsi f 2) tlie af~ 

firoative action policies to hire nore wcinen aixi mtnorities. Biad^ women 
should be able to make occupationatl and ecoixciic progress in -die 80 's; 
although much will depend how the uipred ictable changes in eooncmic 

and social conditions affect the decrond for v/orkers. 

Cottpetition for jobs will be stiff because there will be over 3 
million racre college graduates than jobs available fox them. _College 
w:xren might rat able to a jot in liieir chosen field, although they 

sixiuld be able to find sane job and not experience loiKj-tenn unenplcyn^ent. 
College graduates are sta.ll nore likely to hold the highest paying jobs in 
the. professions and managenent. SiplcrOTeht._of professional and technical 
workers is expected to grew throughout tiie decade with good opportunities 
in the energy and enviro i iiUBntal fields as well as health services and 
oonputer related indiastries. 

The majorx"^ of black vouen hold jdbs in the service, sales, clerical, 
airi teaching occt^tions. There will continue to.be openings in these 
tfaditionai areas for black wenien, but opport-!"iities will, not be as num- 
erous as in non-traditional areas and salaries are generally lover, con-^ 
tributing to th*e fact that black women, as a group, earn far less than men. 



More black wcmen should pursiJE txainijig aM^j occupations that 

wcnen have not worked in tradt tionally . Among these non-traditionai jobs 
are architects, engineers, electricians, radio aiii TV repairers, security 
guards, aircraft meciianics, physicians, ard plurri)ers* .College graduates 
in science and mathanatics are finding jobs more, readily than those with 
najors in education and humanities.. Black men should also consider the 
possibility of owning a busiiiess, which should ba made easier by recent 
government moves to expand opportunity loans to 

start a business and to gain access to government contracts. 



Black woren can ir^rove tbRfr _ qrployirent opportunities by having 
close contact with professional ard trade organizations that provide 

listings of job c^sportunities. College graduates can find assistance 

in finding jobs from private and public enplc^^nent agencies. Scroe sources 
of information and assistanos are: 

1) Qccigational Outlook Han^ook , vSiich can be foiSd in most 
libraries 
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2) A list of _ "Professional Wtneii's Groins ^" available frcm the 

ii^nerican Asspciatipn. of University Wcmen, 2401 Virginia Ave. , N.W. , 
Washington^ D.C. 20037, (504) 



3) Minority Vfcmen Errpioyinsnt Program, Wccnen's aployment Division 
of R-T~F, Inc., 148 International Blvd., Suite 403, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

4) Local chapters of the National Urban League 



5) The National Associaticai of Nfegro Business and Professional 
Vfcmen's Cliobs, 1806 New Hairpshire Ave. , N.W. , Washirgton, 
D.C. 20009 

6) Black Professional Women's Network, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York, 10022 . 



M45>ted with perinission frcm: The-EIack Collegian , Apri^May, 1980 
Vol. 10, No. 5, pp. 96-99. 
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EDUCariON/WOPK 

Adapted fron: "Pole Transitions in Early Multhood: Orientations 

of Young Black Wcmen " 

by 

Eleanor Engrain 

Tfia purpose of this gaper is to ccrrpare the planned and actual early 
adult roles of young black and white jrats^ 13lese Woren were still in 
school and unmarried vAien first contacted and out of school vAien contacted 
about thr^ years later Historicaliy, several groups of wonen such as 
the poor, black, and the widowed have had to be orplc^eJ. liaditionally, 
however, society has generally si:?3ported the notion that woren should work 
at hone as ho na i B kears ^ 

Paciai disCTinujiation in^^ hats made traditional sex roles for 
men. and wcmen irrelevant to the black esqserience. The fact that the 
number , of black .males in the labor force has been kept down has made the 
peorticipation. of black VJCET^ in the labor market essential to the econanic 
siurvival of black families. Black wcmen have historically caiibined the roles 
of hcmemaker and worker in the labor market. 

ihe fest step in this study was to look at the planned adxiLt roles 
of young woiiien. liie question was asked, '^Miat do woren of each racial 

grov^) plan to do when tfa^ finish school?" Then a cortparison was made 

of the plans of black and white wcmen to see if they differed. 

The second step was to look at the actUcLL roles young wcSen assxined 
after school was corpleted. The question was asked, "Regardless . of original 
P^???' the actual roles of young wcmen v^en_ they had finished 

sctool?" It was expected that actual roles would differ for black and 
white v«3nen, since blade wcmen historically have been rtore likely to be 
enployed tlian have white wcmen. 

In this stuc^ it was foimd that. when cxstpared to vfcLte women, blade 
women with similar social and eOTixxnic backgrounds, v^ether lower or middle 
class, v^e equally 3-ikely to beccxre involved in several roles. This 
suggests that black wamen^ as they enter young adulthood, do not show 
stronger motivations to be in careers or weaker motivations to becccie 
honemakers when ccnpafed to T^iite w ca' nen . 

This material adapted fron "Bole Transitions in Early Multhood: 
Orientations of Yourug Blade VtoTVen"_l^ Eleanor Engram is reprinted 
frcan The-31ack-W^majv FOCUS EDITION , Vol . _ 21) LaFrancis 

!todgers-Bpse, EdLLtor, cqpyrigh^^ 175-187 by permission 

of t±e Publisher, Sage Publications, Inc. 
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Mapted from: "A Consideration of Pace in Efforts to End Sex Bias" 

by 

Janice P. Gunp and Wendell L. Rivers 



The purpose of. this paper is to examixE ocsmjpational and educational 
issues relevant, to black wonen through a review of the findings of different 
studies concerning these issues. When proportionally corpared to viiite 
women ^ black woiVBn have made greater gains, in beconing professionals and 
managers, and in tte area of technical training. (Frora 1.5%_in 1910 to 
10% in i§70 for black woten^ For white warren frcm 11.6%.to 15.5% in ths. 
same period.) In the same 9™^rative way, several studies found that blacks 
had higher educational and occupational expectations than whites. 

As related to career expectations and. preferences, differences be- 
tween black and white wcinen have been found in the desire for onploymsnt, 
???^?'^?_^^i5y^?^^. _^^$^^^^^tions and planned periods of; arplqyment. The 
proportion of black wcrnenjrtto wished to cxitibine full-tin^ CTploynvsnt with 
the more tradit3.onal roles of wife and mother was approximately ta>7ice 
that of white women. The differences in onployment preference and expec- 
tation for enployment between black and white wcmen was not si2Tp3y the 
result of a greater desire to work on the part of black wocnsn. A higher 
percentage of white vXxien tlian black wonen ivantai and expected to be absent 
^^J^_^^_^^^^ ^P^^^t.^^is they had children. No difference was found 
between blacks and whites in the number of children they desired. 

As related to occupational choice within the professions, black wcinen 
were, caoncentrated iri fewer professions than were blade men, ^(diite wonen, 
or white men. In addition , their eirployment was restricted to a smaller 
number of different types of occi:^tions. The occupations they, held were 
traditionally more feminine than those of other groi:^s. 

The high expectations for work held 1^ black wonen was not so much 
the result of a need to s^hieve as from a sense of responsibility. Blade 
wonen. were more likely ti.>c -i white _wcmen to support the position tiiat a 
wonan's identity was derived mainly from marriage , that a mother with 
children should reinain in the hone, and that a vonan should be siabmissive 
in relation to men. However , the black vonen's belief in the iirportance 
of maxiinizing tiieir own potential was equal to that of the white women. 
Differences were found between the two races in their approval of the 
traditional femnine role with v\toLte wcinen being more progress3\':B in 
their view. 

In sTjniTTary, black wonen, when ccrrpared to \^^te wonen: 
1) have made greater gains in beconing professional, managers and in the 
g^g^_gf_l^gg^gj-g^^- ^^45^^91 in their career f=»>$>ectations 

and preferences; 3) are concentrated in fewer and traditionally more 
faninine occi.^3ations; and 4) are more sirpportive of the traditional 
feminine role. 

Adapted from: Issues of Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in Career Interest 

iMeasur^aent , Washington, D.C. ; U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 
1975, Pages 123-138. 
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Adapted fron: "The Poles of Black ani ^vhite Vtaren" 

by 

Charles B. Swain with P. HbUander 

. There is a great difference, between the roles of the typical black 
Anericah wmah and the typical white itoerican _wciran. Frcm slavery to 
the present the average black wcnian has been fct .'f:t ':o work due to ecbnani.c 
structaire. Vfestern man has ke^ Ms wctj^-.u -iju^ by pre- 

venting than feon engaging in most typ^s of prof itable work^ using 
Qiristianity and chivalry to keep women in their place. Slave women, on 
the other hand, were made to do all t^^cs of hard .labor that viiite wcraeh 
were sij^posed to be too delicate and feminine to do. 



After slavery v^te men made it extremely difficult for black irtan to 
earn a decent wage or owi pr^ businesses. Therefore it was neces- 

sary for black women to work so that the family could survive. 

Altfaox>gh many >4n.te wonen worked hard in theix homes and rural wcinen 
often helped work their, family's farm lard, no personal ecqnanic gain 
resulted frcm their work. Poor, vdiite wornen v*d worked hard to siiij^rt 
their families shared sane of the black watian's e^^ 
aspired to a tictfe ^len th^ or their daughters wquld have s^vante an^ 
modern c^liai^es andjwouid not have to work. Even middie and upper 
class black wcmen gerffiraily continue to work, however, "in the arts, in 
education, in Chtirch woric, as professionals, and as political forc^." 

The Wcxrien's Sxtf_frage Movonent was a dijrect outgrowth of the anti- 
slavery movement. Well-to-do white wornen^ vAd engaged in charitable work 
ware drawn to the cause of '^^J^Y^^*. '*^^_?^y 

"to political activity and procedures in t± e abolition movement but t±iey 
also met and worked with black women. ^ Fran this contact their ideas of 
vSat a wonan could do were e>cpanded and they became more aware of viiat 
white men were denying them. 



The feminist npveitient of today has helped v^te ratim into .the 

work fprce_ and away fi^ hoiisewlves^ At tiie same 

time the tradit^ for the blade vraoan as a member of thud work force 

and provider to her family has been undermined by welfare laws, high 
unorployiDent, and inadequate child. •:are and job-trainirg programs. A "new 
housewife" provided for by the welfare office has been created. 

Black women have also been damaged hy the ^toynihan Report vSaich. 
prcTODted the idea that black women, by their strength, were _kgeping blagk 

men fr om realizing jJieir full potential as men. Although rejectgi hy ^^^^^ny 

blacks, this idea was accepted by enoc^h black riEn and wonen to create a 
new suppression of black wa^n that closely resatfaled the condition of 
vMte wonen before they bea^ne "Hberatai. " 
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it was a reaction to being fcar ce d into a role^of suhrtd the 
•Sttdent Non-violent Coordinating Carmittee ty a sinaii group of black jwonen 
that actually started the current Wcmen's Liber=ition Movenent. Though 
black wcmen have not been involved in many of the -public activities of 
this movoDent, they are . "represented in the denard .for better _ jobs, for 
day-care centers, for adequate education, for equal pay, and for access 
to high paying jobs formerly reserved for men." 



Adapted with permission from: The 31ack Coiiegxan , April/May, ^1980 
Vol. 10, No. 5, pp. 62-71. 
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; iron: "Fanrde Lou Hain^" 

by 

George S^ell 

Fannie £ou Ibv^end Hamer was the ydurigest of her sharecropper parents' 
twenty children. As a child Fannie Lou coald not understand why everyone '•vas 
not white, with, plenty of food and ciotiies, big houses, never having to work or 
d^much of anything. ?7hen she approached h^ rrother, Fannie Lou was strorgly 
rendnded, "There's riothin' wrong wid you bein' Black chile. God made you Black. 
Respect yo' self." Fannie" Lou left school at age 12, just being able to read 
and write. 

Fannie Lou rsnartoered that her mother often came in from the fields 
wearing patched clothes, too tired to v^lk. But, the child knew mother was 
dpxng It for family survival. Once, her fath^ bought three mules, two cows, 
v^^gons, cultivator.: and other farm equiExnent and r^ed some land because that 
would af fort him a. measure of independence. But success eiud^ the Ibwnsends. 
Scmeone determinei that they were getting too "uppity" aM poisoned the ani- 
mals drin3cing ^Arater. 

.these and other atrocities p^petrated by poor ^tes, she reports, 
wotold make me _ sick in the pit of my stomach and year after y^r every time 
sonething would happen it would make me more and more avN^re of what had to be 
(tone in Mississippi." She discovered that there were rrar^ things "dead wrong" 
with tl^ lives of Blacks and whites in Mississippi, "i used to think... let 
me have a chance, and whatever this is... I'm gonna do somethin' about it." 

At age 24, in the early Fannie Lou TDwnsend married Perry Hamer. 

She secured a job as a share ?nd ti^neke^er on a plantation from vMch 

she had previously been firec" . ^hG held that job satisfactorily for eighte^en 
years. 

In togust 1962, Jarttes Bevel of SCLC and James Forman, SlsCe, aixi others 
a^eared at a mass meeting in a Ri^ev^^ Churc±i. Their raphasis was. on voter 
registration.. That was Mrs. Earner ^s initial e-^^rience wich the Civil Rights 
MovCTient. The pitch of the speeches stirred sanething within her. She and 
seventeen others sign^ \jp to go to the Sunflower County Courthouse to try 
to register. Mrs. Hamer became the group *s leader. 

Upon arrival at this courts on August 31, _ 1962, police and other curi- 
ous vrfiites wandered around the bus, casting offensive eyes as the occupants 
dismounted. _At the d^k inside, the clerk yowled, "Vfliat do you nigras want?" 
Mrs. Hamer advised that they were there to try to register to vote. They were 
told to go outside and. return two at a time. Meanwhile, white males wearing 
toots and carrying rifles sauntered in and out of the courthouse, saying nothing 
but divulging ominous glarces. 

Back hare, the ]^d05^e^ hiins elf confronted her with "Fannie, we're not 
ready for that in Mississippi. You'll have to go back 'there 'and withdraw that 
thing, or you'll have to i^ve." That^night Fannie Lou Hamer left her hone to 
stay with friends. Ten days later sixteen billets were fired into the friend's 
home and tw local young Black girls, too young to vote, were shot by snipers. 
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^ 5^ ^?i°^ .?^?sed_to pay Mrs. Hamer's daught^i thiir r^lar ^m- 
i^nn'oJ^f ^J"""^ ^ tcgk.the family. autoirobile, cl^iiinrthey owed 
SlL^w - ""'daunted, the ffen^'s reestablished their homs ir. Ruie^ille, 
where they continued to be threatened by local officials. 

^January 19S3, after pas sir^. the. literal test required for voter regis- 
SS°on^S ^^^^^ v^rker^in the ^bvar^t. she solicited namS fox 

^ obtem f a3eral cccttnodxties_ for needy famiHes, and attended 
^lous SCIC/S^iec ;^rkstops,_ As a field secretary for SNCe she SSef with 
voter registration and helped to fonttulate welfare programs. 

Jvsne, 1963, upon returning frOT a workshop in South Carolina, Mrs. 
Hainer was met with the full fury she had lived in the shadow of since her 

^V^h''^^^^'' attempt. She was jailed, beaten, cursed, kicked and 
violQitly assaulted. 

^ Finally, v*en Janes Bevel and Andrew Young of SdC nehaged to have her 
fSfhS;--^- ^ "2^^-^Y-°f nty life 1 pay with the misery of 

SlIrEf £^ 1X1 that jail, Medgar Evers was killed, and one night they 

of fered to let us go, 3 us t so they could kill us and say we was trying to es- 
cape. I told ■an they'd have to kill me in my cell." y g to es 

_ Mrs. Hamer tri^ to work in the regular Mississippi D^nocratic Partv 
5^ V, ".""^"^ • ^ter ste attended a precinc-t meeting in Ruieville, h^ 
£f ^ following day fron his ne^ job. Detenimied to be a 
part^of the body poUtic, Mrs. Hainer and her fellcws decided to estabHsh a 
political party cpen to everyone. They called it the Mississippi Freeim 
Denraoratic Party. ■ 

_ ^In June_i964, ^§s. Hamer, vice chairman of the Mississippi delegation to 
the Deitpcratic National Qinvention told her agonizing version of the Mississi-r^i 
Story, before national television. "You see," she said, "this is hot 
Mississippi's problan, it is America's problar." Though they lost their ef- 
vS£i^° ^^^^ ^2 were successful at the 1968 Denocratic Gon- 

-^^f^^,^ ^^-^'^^^^^ MDnday, March 14, to the ranges of -iLabetes, 
cancer. Hundreds of Black and white itcume^s came to tinv 
Ruieville to pay final respe:rt:s to the gallant gladiator for human freedm- 
^ng then, V U.S. Ambassador Andra/ Young, Stokely Carmichael, Ralph Abemathy, 
Dick Gregory and others. Ironically, perhaps, the Mississippi House of Repre- 
SQitatives passed a formal resolution praising ^fc•s. Hamer. 

. But, possibly nothing is more poignant than the citation b^^ Morehouse 
College: 

_ "Fannie lou Hamer, you have 'little formal education and your speech is full 
of errors in granmar and diction; but ycu tell your story with a passionate 
poorer that IS intensifiod ty pain, and you are a natural leader with the c^-Da- 
iiispire your fellow sufferers. You also have the ability" to 
awaken in your oppressed oountry-men your own unquenchable yearning for fr-sdom 
and equality. We pay tribute_to you for your noble example of Blade wcn^xhood, 
for _ your strong defense of huimn dignity, and for your fearless protbtion of 
ciVil rights in your native state of Mississij^i . " 

Adapted with permission fron: The Black Collegiar 1973 Vol. 8 

pp. 18,19. " ' 
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Mapted Fran: "Glorious old Mother: ^oumer Truth" 

by 

Elizabeth F. Chittenden 

Born a slave ciround 1797 in Eastern .New York, .Sojourner Ituth lived 
aliist one hundr^ years and was active for inuch of her. life_in the iriDve- 
ments for abolishing slavery and for iroreasing the rights of T/raiven. Her 
name at biirth was Isabella or Eell. "She had no surnaioe, for both her 
parents were slaves and her father had refused to tcGce his jraster's name," 
While in her early thirties she adopted the name. Van Wagener, of a 
Quaker faatdly^K) gave her refcge^\^m s^ s^*^^?^ after being cwned 

by several different masters, many of thOT butcli. The Quakers also helped 
her get back one of her sons who had been illegally sold to a slave- 
mas ti^ outside of New York, 

_Ey 1828 onancipation. was granted to all New York slaves and Isabella 
moved to New York City with tSX) of the five^c^ 

to in slavery. She came into contact with sane fanaticai Christians axsi 
quickly "Christ's message of tove and the war cry of freedom became or;^ 
to her." Aft^ her children grew up and moved away from hone "she threw 
herself v^^clly into social reform and antislavery vrork." 

At the . age of 46 Isabella had a vision in which she was told to take 
the nane Sojourner Truth _suid go about God's work. She began by waljcing 
through Long Island and Connecticut, with 3i.tt^ money aid few posses- 
sions, "telling God's truth: _lGcd is loving and good; we must love eadi 
other!'" The more ste prea^ied, the gfreatar grew her feelixgs against 
slavery, \^ch she expressed very effesctively in all types of gatherings. 
She became the first black wctnan to lecture against slavery and the only 
abolitionist to draw special attention to the. outrages against black 
wcnanhood on the plantation. 

Though illiterate all her life. Sojourner Truth Stained a wide 
knowledge of the Bible ard._P^^^iy challenged those against abolition 
and woien^s rights with very dramatic speeches .filled.with coirron sense. 
She so strong in this way that people tried to undennine her by cir- 
culating rumors that this deep voiced wonan was actually a man. 

On one. occasion^ some ai:dience merribers_at a Kansas anti-slavery 
noting challenged her to prove that ^e was a woman a^^ ' he ripped open 
her dress and showed her breasts in response. She suf insult and 

abuse in the Nbrth as well as tiie South. "She was cIuLUju in Kansas 
and mobbed in Missouri. One leg was so badly bruised that it \ilcerated 
and never corpletely healed. She had to carry a cane for the rest of her 
life." 

Sojourner -Truth received recognition f ran wMte leaders of her day 
sucii as Abraham Ijjico]ji and I^ixiet Beecher Stowe. . She demanded her 
rights and was res^nsible for getting a law passed in New York giving 
blacks equal str^t car privileges with vMtes. She was appointed as a 
counselor to newly freed blacks and conceived the idea of a separate 
Negro state. 
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